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Courtesy The Etude 
THE DREAMER 
Helen in 1928 





Mortals that would follow me, 
Love Virtue; she alone is free. 
She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime; 
Or if Virtue feeble were, 


Heaven itself would stoop to her. 


“Nay, Delmé, ‘tis not miserable to be blind; the misery would 
be in not being able to bear blindness. You and I, remember, 
learned long ago, did we not? that hard things can be borne and 
cheerfully if the heart be lowly wise 

“Man doth not live by bread alone, we know, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. What shall pre- 
vent me from believing that eyesight lies not in eyes alone, but 
that to the inner eye, so much the more when the outer eye is 
darkened, the beatific vision may be vouchsafed; that the dark- 
ness may be illuminated again by a more excelling light ?” 


— From the Life and Writings 


of John Milton. 
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Helen May Martin - Her Book of Life 


LORAINE FERRIS 


Editorial: Nebraska is justly proud of the remarkable people who 
were born in the state or who became Nebraskans by virtue of long resi- 
dence here. One of the finest sections of Nebraska history is the section 
which ce2ls with Nebraska genius and Nebraska talent in all of its many 
manifestations 

One of the greatest privileges and purposes of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society is to put in popular form the stories of these remark- 
able Nebraska people who have made the name of our state known all 
around the world. The roll of Nebraska’s statesmen, soldiers, orators, 
authors, artists, educators, champions of human rights, leaders in great 
causes and lofty achievements, is one which every Nebraska child and 
Nebraska citizen should know. They are the inspiration for a future state 
which shall excel the state in which we live today. 

Among these remarkable Nebraskars of genius not yet fully known 
in the state of her birth is Miss Helen May Martin, born in Lincoln in 
1893, now livirg in New York City, a musician-artist with a rare person- 
ality and a mind of literary as well as musical attainment. This article 
presents a story (inadequate) of Miss Martin’s achievements. The State 
Historical Society hopes to present her to the people of Nebraska in 
person at a future time. 

Companion to the story of Miss Martin is a thumbnail sketch of 
another Nebraska genius, Bob Davis. columnist and author in New York 
City, who has risen to international fame in the field of literature and 
photography. 

The editor is indebted to Mrs. Martin for personal letters and clip- 
pings from her private file, some of which will remain in the Historical 
Society library; and for the loan of Etude, September, 1928. Quotations 
herein are also taken from the following sources: 


Bob Davis, in the New York Sun, November 14, 1939 

A. B. Macdonald, Kansas City Star, Sunday, April 9, 1933. 

Fred Lewis in Sioux City Sunday Journal, October 11, 1936. 

Unsigned article in Kansas City Kansan, August 4, 1935. 

Hazel Birch in The Macon Telegraph and News (Georgia), reporting 
an interview with Harry Stillwell Edwards on July 18, 1937. 


This magazine is dedicated to the history of pioneer days. 
The following pages are given to the story of a Nebraska pioneer 
of a rare and different kind — one who stands alone. It is the 
story of Helen May Martin, whom Jan Paderewski pronounced 
“the most wonderful musician in the world.” And even greater 
is the wonder of her womanhood. 

Lincoln has a claim to renown that is comparatively unrecog- 
nized as yet, for here was born the little Helen in a three-story 
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brick building on O Street facing the capitol, “and many days 
have I sat at the window and watched friends on the tower of 
the old building,” wrote her mother. Brownville, however, is the 
home of her heart. Helen loves it because of its great scenic 
beauty, and because of the old stone farmhouse built by her grand- 
father, J. QO. A. Smith, and still in possession of the family who 
bought it of them, and in Brownville she hopes to retire. 

But Helen, who loves the beauty of the bluffs and all the 
exquisiteness of form and color in snowflake or anemone; who 
thrills to the thunder and the thrumming of rain upon her attic 
roof, to the great classics of music played by a master’s hand — 
Helen “lives in what to us would be a world of profound darkness 
and silence, into which no sound or ray of light ever comes.” ' 

It is a miracle. To accept it, to understand it unless you are 
acquainted with the family, it is necessary to read a score or more 
of articles and editorials stating the facts in detail. This we have 
done, drawing therefrom the brief account which follows. 

Helen’s father was J. H. Martin, traveling salesman for a 
farm implement company. He delighted to play the piano and to 
sing. His father and grandfather were musicians of some note. 
Helen’s mother was a school teacher, and to her care was en- 
trusted one of the most remarkable pupils who has ever come to 
earth. She accepted a charge that would have appalled most 
women, consecrating to it all the great riches of her heart and 
mind. “One must pay tribute to the devoted and tireless efforts 
of her mother and father and sister,” * wrote a reporter, and 
another gives us this significant passage: 

“I said to her mother that she must have exercised marvelous 
patience in teaching Helen so many things. 

““It has been a wonderful privilege and pleasure to live in 
close contact with Helen,’ she said. ‘It has taught us goodness, 
compassion, tenderness, patience. She lives in such a beautiful 
world of purity and perfect happiness. Always, as we walk along 
the country lanes or on city streets, she keeps asking: “Tell me 
what you see that is beautiful.” When she was a child we began 
to build up in her mind a world without ugliness. How much of 


1 A. B. Macdonald. 
2 The Kansan, 
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this world’s beauty | would have missed if I had not used my 
eyes all the time for Helen! I am well repaid in her disposition, 
which is the happiest I have ever known.’ ” * 

“The possibilities of Helen’s musical development became 
apparent at the age of three when one day, standing beside her 
father’s piano as he played, she placed her tiny hand upon the 
instrument, feeling thus the vibrations. She smiled. Her father 
ceased playing and she frowned. Again he began playing, and 
again the smiles. This was the first step in a lifetime of deter- 
mined effort coupled with the gift of a phenomenally acute mind 
that solved difficulties and surmounted almost unbelievable ob- 
stacles and thus produced a world-known musician.” * 

“Helen’s two cousins provided her first incentive to learn. 
Whatever they did Helen regarded as a game to be played along 
with them. When they colored maps for homework, Helen must 
color maps; when they modeled in clay, Helen must model in 
clay. When they began to study music, the year Helen was seven, 
she insisted on having a daily practice hour just as did the 
cousins.” * 

“How she was taught to play is a long, long, story, for she 
could not see the keyboard nor hear a note she struck.”” Her rare 
qualities of perception, with infinite patience and perseverence, 
wrought the miracle. “When she is learning a piece she asks that 
the story of it be told to her, and from that she weaves her sound 
phrases.” ® 

‘But a new interest came into Helen’s life, and that was 
school. At Olathe, Kansas, is the state school for the deaf. There 
was hesitancy about accepting her, for a student both deaf and 
blind had never been registered there. But, after an examination 
had shown her mentally alert and well advanced, they took her in. 
The special teacher assigned to her could only spare one hour a 
day for instruction. But Helen studied, and in four years had 
finished the regular course for deaf students, a special course 
for the blind, and additional history courses. Her average grade 
was about 97.” (Mr Macdonald wrote that 


“ee 


she finished a nine- 


3 A. B. Macdonald. 
4 The Kansan. 
5 Alice Kling. 
6 A. B. Macdonald. 
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year schedule, including a high-school course, in four years, and 
was graduated with high honors.”— Ed.) 

“Her first encouragement to make a serious study of music 
came from a blind piano tuner and musician who made a stop at 
Olathe. At the music store, half of which was occupied by Mrs. 
Martin’s millinery shop, he heard Helen play. So enthusiastic 
was he that he gave her four lessons in Braille. (Prior to this 
all memory work. — Ed.) 





her mother had taught her 

“In 1923 Helen made her first public appearance in a church 
in Olathe. The music critic of the Kansas City Star had heard 
about the recital to be given and made the trip to Olathe to hear 
her. The next day Kansas read the story of Helen from the first 
page. . . Later she was offered a scholarship at the conservatory 
of music in Wichita, and became a student there where all others 
had normal sight and hearing. . . In all (1928) she can play about 
one hundred numbers from memory, all classical . . . There was 
nothing of the amateur musician about this girl’s masterful play- 
ing. There was everything of the artist about her playing Chopin’s 
Valse in A Minor so reverently. To each measure she gave beauty 
of tone and perfect technic —to the whole, fineness of feeling 
and interpretation of mood. . 

“Some of her time she puts to making additions to her 
musical library, which she made herself by copying point music 
from libraries in Albany, Cincinnati and Congressional.” * Today 
this library numbers over 6,000 pieces and is worth about $3,000. 

This article in The Etude from which we have quoted freely 
was entitled “The Most Amazing Achievement in the History 
of Music Study.” The editor wrote: “The facts in this article 
seemed so incredible that we refused to publish them until they 
could be investigated and verified by a professional musician. 
Therefore we asked Dr. Karol Liszniewski of the artist faculty 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory to visit Miss Martin and report 
to us.” 

That report mentions a dozen classics played for him during 
the interview. “What she does is quite extraordinary, and — here 
is the main point for me — apparently gives her great pleasure! 
What a divine thing is music, if it can make even deaf people 
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happy! I do not hesitate to say that she is quite remarkable. | 
found her sitting at the typewriter, which she has used since she 
was six. She was answering letters from persons who had written 
following her appearance at a musicale here. I read some of those 
letters. They were written in choice English and there was not 
one mistake in them. .. The visit made a great impression on me.” 
Miss Martin attended a concert by Paderewski, and “ ‘heard’ 
a part of the master’s playing by holding in her lap a square tin 
can in which syrup had come from the grocery. She met him 
afterward behind the scences. He took her face in his hands, 
kissed her, and said: ‘You are wonderful! I know in all the 
world no other musician who has overcome such handicaps as 
you have.’” § 
Our little Nebraskan had an hour’s visit with Helen Keller 


“ 


in the parlor of a Lincoln hotel. “To know her personally seemed 
beyond even my wildest dreams,” wrote Helen Martin. “Her 
whole personality seemed love. . . | think she understood all the 
deeper feelings that I made no effort to express. There was one 
moment of extreme enjoyment that no words can express, and 
then she was gone.” Perfect understanding — communion with- 
out words! Is this the manner of our converse in the world be- 
yond? “As we stepped out into the street, the twilight of a per- 
fect day had fallen. The wind was high and cold, but everything 
passed as in a dream. All the way back to my uncle’s home Miss 
Keller was still with me in spirit, and she has remained so through 
the days that have followed. I hope it will be so always.” ® 
Continuing, Mr. Macdonald wrote: “In an interview with 
Helen Keller in Tulsa, Oklahoma, a newspaper man spoke of 
Helen May Martin as ‘a second Helen Keller,’ to which Miss 
Keller retorted: ‘She is not a “second” to me, for she has done 
what 1 could never do; she has made of herself an accomplished 
pianist and musician. She is the only deaf and blind musician. 
She is the most accomplished deaf and blind person in the world.’ ” 
Fred Lewis, noted artist of Sioux City, invited Helen to his 
studio and then told the story in his paper. We quote very briefly: 
“The other day she ‘heard’ James Reistrup play Beethoven’s 


8A. B. Macdonald. 
® A. B. Macdonald. 
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Moonlight Sonata by simply laying her hands on the sounding 
board. She so delighted in listening to his interpretation that she 
asked him to play it again and again. At certain passages she 
held her hands over Reistrup’s to ‘watch’ his fingering. Then she 
sat at the piano and played the Sonata ‘his way.’ 

*  . She studied a wood carving of the Lion of Lucerne for 
a while and then told us all about that Lion’s tragedy, which 
historical discourse disposed of Marie Antoinette, Louis XVI and 
the French revolution. 

“She laid hands on a small bronze head of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and presently began telling A. F. Allen (editor and owner 
of the Sioux City Journal) all about Holyrood palace and the 
murder of Riccio. 

“She was handed another little bronze head. This seemed 
to be a new face and headgear in her experience of historic char- 
acters. Her mother with her fingers said, “Dante.” Miss Martin 
instantly replied, ‘Oh, yes! The great Italian poet. I’m glad to 
see what he really looked like.’ Then she told the story of Dante 
and Beatrice. 

“Shown the replica of a great marble statue, she first felt of 
is sandaled feet; from the foot her hand followed up the folds 
of the gown to the knee; she climbed on a chair and her fingers 
stroked the long beard; then over the face to the top of the head. 
We thought those famous horns might disconcert her, but when 
she clutched them she cried, ‘Moses!’ Then she went straight back 
to the tablets beneath his right arm and said, ‘The Ten Com- 
mandments.’ 

“Her study of the old masters had certainly taught her al! 
there is to know about Michaelangelo’s Moses.” ?° 

Helen’s mind is like a diamond with many facets. She is an 
extremely balanced and practical young woman, and her interests 
are widely diversified. (“Young woman” is a term often applied 
to her by the interviewers, tho her birth-date is December 18, 
1893.) She will be young even when her physical counterpart 
is old, for her serene spirit holds the secret of eternal youth. 
Loving and beloved among her hundreds of friends, always 
active in her self-appointed tasks, always happy and confident, 





10 Fred Lewis. 
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knowing her own power, she lives such a life as all mortals will 
know when we recognize the Fatherhood and so make Brother- 
hood a divine reality. 

“There are twelve different systems of printed reading fot 
the blind,” wrote Mr. Macdonald. “Helen reads them all readily 
She subscribes to sixteen magazines in Braille, among them 7 /x 
Reader's Digest. It costs $20 a year and she could not afford that 
but for a long time it has been sent to her by C. Q. Chandler of 
Wichita, who also gave her the harp upon which she loves to play. 
She takes a book review and a musical review, published in Paris. 
To be able to read them she taught herself French by studying 
the same books in English and French. 

“She reads her fashion magazine religiously. ‘She dresses in 
the newest modes, as you can see,’ said her mother. “She chooses 
all her colors and they blend beautifully always. She is very 
particular about her shoes and it is wonderful to watch her choose 
them. She is exceedingly neat and dainty in everything.’ 

“Her mother claims there are few housekeepers as good as 
Helen. She sews, washes dishes, sweeps, irons as well as anyone, 
is the best salad-maker her mother knows, and excels her and 
Gertrude in making cakes, pies and bread. In fact, she won first 
prize in an annual bread-making contest in Olathe. When Mrs. 
Martin had a millinery store there, Helen did most of the house- 
keeping. She tatted an American flag, in colors, without an im- 
perfect stitch among its 32,000. 

“T asked Helen: ‘How did you ever do it? 

“*Mother, tell him that I have ten eyes in my ten fingers. 
Tell him not to be amazed at what I do, but to think of the won- 
derful things done by blind persons all through the ages.’ 

“*But you can neither see nor hear,’ I persisted. 

““With patience and perseverance anything can be done,’ she 
answered. . . ‘In those early years I do not remember ever know- 
ing discouragement.’ 

“The president of a radio company invented and made, espe- 
cially for her, a radio receiving set which magnifies the incoming 


sounds and causes the disc to vibrate.” !" 





11 A. B. Macdonald. 
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“But it is at the piano that I found her most often, playing 
softly, just the shade of a smile on her serious, small face, enjoy- 
ing her music more than anything else in the world.” ** 

Down in Georgia occured “a simple meeting between two 
famous persons. Helen May Martin, who is recognized as the 
‘most wonderful musician in the world,’ extended her fingers a 
bit eagerly, a bit shyly, and said, ‘I'd never dreamed of meeting 
you. It’s such an honor!’ 

“And Harry Stillwell Edwards, who, as everyone knows, is 
Macon’s most distinguished author and gallant gentleman, took 
the girl’s hand and stood without speaking as she touched his hair, 
his face and shoulders, her fingers trembling with excitement 
and happiness. Then he put his arm around her shoulder and 
walked with her to his study at Holly Bluff.” Among his parting 
gifts was a book of his own, inscribed: “For Helen May Martin 
(Darlin’ for short), from Harry Stillwell Edwards, with respect, 
admiration and love.” *° 

In that famous column of The New York Sun which has 
appeared thrice weekly for over fifteen years under the caption 
“Bob Davis Reveals,” we found last year a story of particular 
interest to Nebraskans who knew Mr. Davis first as a native son; 
later as that one particular editor on Munsey's staff who has 
brought into the public eve a long, long list of distinguished writ- 
ers, and whose personal acquaintance is perhaps the most extensive 
of any living editor and ramifies into all quarters of the globe, 
which he has girdled many times. He is author of the “Ode to the 
Printing Press” that is known in all languages, and so well liked 
that over two thousand pirated vers'ons are in existence. He has 
taken more than three thousand photographic portraits of distin- 
guished people, not one line of which has ever been retouched. So 
remarkable is his art in these likenesses that an exhibit from his 
collection drew ten thousand visitors. Arnold Bennett described him 
as one of “the most dramatic and enthralling letter writers alive,” 
and Richard Le Gallienne wrote: “Never has the habitable globe 
been ‘reported’ so extensively, so vividly and so understandingly as 
in the swift, masterly sketches which make up twelve of his 


, 


volumes.’ 


12 Alice Kling. 
13 Hazel Birch. 
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There is a special kinship between Helen Martin and Bob 
Davis in their tolerance, sympathy and genuine interest in human 
beings. “He leaves so many friends in the far-away places,’” wrote 
William Lyon Phelps, “that if you go there yourself and mention 
his name, everything becomes yours at once.” More than ever, 
then, can we appreciate his impressions of Helen: 

“Her mother, born in Brownville, Nebraska, (my own birth- 
place) had honored me with an invitation to witness the amazing 
accomplishments of her daughter, who from childhood neither saw 
nor heard except with her mind’s eye and her inner ear. . . Believe 
it or not, Bob Ripley, but Mrs. Martin imparted the startling 
information that the same medico brought us both into the world, 
one year apart. ‘His name was Dr. S. A. Holliday, and he was the 
family physician for several miles up and down the Missouri 
River,’ said my friend from the Cornhusker State. . . And so she 
presented me to Helen as the boy who lived in the house next to 
hers far away and long ago. 

“Indeed, it was a weird experience to observe and hear this 
grown woman (although she has the face and stature of a girl 
of fifteen) at the keyboard. Her music, played with infinite soft- 


ness, free from crescendo, possesses a remoteness almost spiritual. 


“When a child, strolling with her mother along a country 
road, she always wanted to be informed of the visible beauty seen 
by her parent. And as they walked, Mrs. Martin ‘told’ into her 
daughter’s palm the endless story of nature’s loveliness. 

“On a visit to the Wisconsin Dells, during a display of North- 
ern Lights, Helen gave evidence that the phenomenon had mani- 
fested its presence to her inner consciousness. So complete in 
detail was her mother’s description, conveyed by dancing fingers 
to her miraculous daughter, that Helen reduced her inner vision 
to writing. It is here quoted as further evidence that sightless 
eyes and deaf ears see and hear the rustling of the spheres: 

“The night we were about to leave Devil’s Lake, we had a great 
thrill watching the Northern Lights — great shafts of rainbow colors in 
the sky, forming a mighty curtain hung in the form of an arch, the key- 
stone of which touched the zenith, its two ends resting upon the eastern 
and western horizons. The curtain, never at rest, seemed to be moved 
by an unseen hand that shook it in waves of changing color, the folds 


shifting rapidly up and down across the sky, making the colors merge, 
blue changing to crimson and purple in one vast kaleidoscope. We could 
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even hear the soft rustling of the curtain suspended in the sky like richly 
dyed silk moving there for our p'easure, and we stood hushed in amaze- 
ment at what God could do. Then to the tremulous sky came a moment 
of rest—and presto! before our astonished gaze appeared millions of 
rainbow-colored, fan-shaped shells. God seemed very near, and the deep 
‘peace that passeth all understanding’ enfolded us. 

“To what source may one trace the gifts of this remarkable 
woman laboring in silence and darkness? And yet a world that 
would he cheerless and drab to others is to this extraordinary mor- 
tal a heaven on earth, a veritable paradise through which she 
walks, ever elated, thankful to be at her mother’s side. 

“Uncomplaining, sure of her destiny, yearning to know more, 
feel more and live happily in her allotted sphere, she moves on- 
ward, grateful to those who have brought beauty into her life.” 

So here ends the story of this amazing little woman as told 
by those privileged to know her. It seems fitting to close with a 
letter from Helen herself, written to this office on the 19th day 
of November last year: 

“This is my mother’s wedding anniversary. She was married at 
Omaha. We wish we were in Brownville today. You know it is almost a 
ghost town now, but the scenery is glorious. And [| was always happy 
climbing those bluffs. We hope to be there when the bridge is opened 
in the spring. That bridge was the dream of two generations of the family 
before me. . Both my grandfather and the uncle who died last year had 
hoped to live to see that bridge built. Now, with my sister's tragic death 
on May I, we are all that is left. _ 

“T am planning a book, in fiction style, of the last four generations 
of the family, but it will take lots of historical research. And there are 
few if any state histories in Braille.” 

At our request, Mrs. Martin sent us the following extracts 
from Helen’s diary. They give just a glimpse of the Peter Pan 
spirit that is forever hers, the constant awareness of beauty and 
romance thrilling her soul with delight. Yet she is “blind.” How 
much do we see who have the gift of sight? 

October 29, 1933. We have a program at Ashland tomorrow night at 
the prettiest little church, so we went on down to Lincoln. After lunch 
at a darling little tea room we went to the Capitol, up to the tower on 
the sixteenth floor, and out on a portico to see the city from that height. 
It looked like a dolls’ village! The wind was blowing hard. They have 
walls breast-high around the porticoes or we would have been blown off 
like scraps of paper. Probably the most beautiful capitol in the United 
States —and I was proud of it! The State where I was born; and more, 
the very city where I was born; and—still more thrilling —we could 
look at the very windows of the room where I was born. Next we visited 


the historical museum and found my grandfather's name in some of the 
books. Among the antiques was a very old piano I ached to try. 
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May 30, 1938. We were up and off at four o'clock on our trip to 
Brownville. We had decided to go up on the Missouri side this time, and 
it was very beautiful. They had planted roses and flowers all along the 
highway, and there were hills and valleys and the bluffs. After the rain 
we had last night it was'a perfectly lovely day for the trip. 

From the Missouri side as we drew nearer we could see the bluffs 
of Brownville. Another car was with us as we crossed on the hand ferry. 
It was a great thrill, as we had never approached Brownville that way 
The way my grdndfather had gone—but what a different picture he 
must have seen! It must have been a dense forest then. Just think — my 
mother and her brothers had walked across here many times on ice. Before 
we left the boat she could see so plainly the houses that she knew. 

We drove straight to the cemetery on the highest bluff, where you 
can see up and down the river for miles. Stand in Nebraska, look over 
into Missouri, then up to the north only a few miles and see Iowa; and, 
farther south, just a point of Kansas—and the Missouri River like a 
silver ribbon winding through. 

The graves were already decorated, and everywhere was the fragrance 
of roses. I felt that I had stepped way back in time—that I was in a 
garden of many, many years ago. The thought was thrilling: it gets 
bigger and lovelier all the time. 

The Live-Forever on my grandfather's tombstone was prettier than 
I had ever seen it. Planted many years ago by mother’s old friend Rena. 

We drove east to the city park for lunch and looked across to the 
south bluff where stands the high school as in my mother’s girlhood days 
Just a few years ago I had played there in the same room where my 
mother had studied. It was at a meeting of the Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation — unheard of in the eighties when my mother was a little girl at 
school. 


So wherever she goes through life Helen “looks” and Helen 
“sees” and Helen “hears” and thrills, making her own all the 
majesty and mystery and glory of this wondrous world God gave 
to His children. 


Tuis Is GRIEF 


There is no grief 

While there is still remembering 

‘Tis forgetting that robs the heart: 

I reach my unavailing hands through dusk of days 


Vainly, as one who seeks to stay 

A fleeting summer rain across a misty field, 
Or twilight star falling beyond his reach. 
Dear God, this is grief. 


— Margaret M. Gehrke. 








Music of The Pioneer Days in Nebraska 


Compiled by 
MirRIAM STANLEY CARLETON-SQUIRES 
(Mrs. Edwin E. Squires) 
Broken Bow, Nebraska 


Part III 





HEBRON 

In 1872, with Joseph Antone Willy as the director, the first 
band in Hebron was organized. This same Mr. Willy taught 
piano, violin and cornet; he wrote, among other compositions, 
“The Bells of the West.” 

T. J. Thompson and J. A. Willy conducted the early music 
stores. 

“Queen Esther,” with community talent, was given in Hebron 
about 1880. 

Blind Boone gave a concert in Hebron that same year—1880. 

F. J. Hendershot and C. B. Coon owned the first pianos that 
came into the community. 

The Christian Church Choir was the town’s first musical 
organization. 

Miss Austin was the first supervisor of music in the public 
schools. 

The first pipe organ was installed in 1890 in the Friedensau 
Lutheran Church. 

KEARNEY 

The first musical event of any importance in Kearney was the 
presentation of “Queen Esther.” It was given in the frame M. E. 
Church building which stood on the same spot as the present one. 
This was in 1874. Mrs. A. H. Connor was Queen Esther, F. G, 
Keens, King Ahasuerus, and Mrs. Jennie Grant the organist. The 
presentation was given to crowded houses on two consecutive 
nights. 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s “H.M.S. Pinafore,” given aboard a 
large ship anchored in Lake Kearney in the summer of 1889, 
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was the outstanding event of all. Mss Lofgren, a member of 
“The Swedish Ladies’ Quartette,” while visiting Mrs. Amanda 
Swenson ( formerly in the quartette ), sang the leading part. George 
Ford was Sir Joseph Porter, ard a chorus of at least fifty of the 
best voices in Kearney, under the direction of Mr. Dean, part:ci- 
pated. It was presented for three success:ve nights with great 
success. The regular soldiers of the army and the G.A.R. veter 
ans were encamped here at the time and the officers in unform 
attended, adding to the brilliance of the occasion. Hundreds of 
people were on the banks of the lake. Doubtless one of the 
reasons for its success was that it was given during the period of 
the “Boom Days”—1887 to 1890. 

The Kearney Musical Society with a membership of seventy 
five was the first mus‘cal organization. The d rector was Mrs. 
Amanda Swenson (mentioned ahove), who was Kearney’s first 
vocal teacher. She was a graduate of the Royal Conservatory of 
Steckholm. She arranged a concert of local talent, the proceeds 
of which bought the first street lamps in Kearney. After leaving 
Kearney she became the director of the Tabernacle Choir at Salt 
Lake City. 

In 1882 an English family named Till gave a unique pro- 
gram. They had gathered slabs of stones from various countries, 
measuring from six inches to six feet in length, which were on a 
frame and played with mallets somewhat in the manner of a zylo- 
phone. The scale was about two octaves long and of exquisite 
tone. 

James A. Smith, a prom/nent pioneer of 1871, was the best 
amateur violinist in Kearney. It is said that he was Kearney’s 
first real mus ‘c'an and a truly fine violinist. 

Mrs. George Smith in 1872 owned the first piano in Kearney. 
In 1876-77 F. G. Keens, now of Los Angeles and in his 86th year, 
owned a Steinway Grand which was brought to Kearney by some- 
one else a year or two before. 

Mrs. Jennie Grant, in 1873 and 1874, was the first organist 
in the city. The organ used in the Good Templars Lodge from 
1873 to 1883 was played by F. C. Grable and is still giving pleasure 
at the Keens Home for the Aged. (Mrs. Grant was the mother- 
in-law of F. G. Keens.) 

William Brumbaugh directed Kearney’s first band, organized 
in 1875. 
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E. B. Carter in 1877 operated the first music store and dealt 
in musical instruments as well as jewelry. 

Mrs. Charlotte Barnes, who had been an assistant teacher to 
William Mason in New York, began teaching piano in Kearney 
in 1879, 

Music was introduced in the schools of Kearney in 1888. 
Prof. H. M. Draper was the first supervisor and reported one 
thousand pupils in his classes. The school band speedily increased 
to sixty members. A girls’ band was formed which Mrs. Draper 
conducted. Their students received credits for progress and 
attendance. After acquiring a certain number of points, these 
merits were cashed for money. He made no charge for this work 
and gave the money himself. He and his wife later moved to 
the west coast, adopted twenty boys, organized a band, and edu- 
cated the boys from the proceeds of the concerts they gave 

D. O. Urch in 1889 was Kearney’s first cornet teacher. 

Sarah Tupman Conner arrived in Kearney from Chicago 
in 1889. She had studied for several years with Emil Liebling. 
The Kearney Enterprise stated that she was the most skilled 
pianist in that city at that time. She is now (1939) teaching in 
Los Angeles. 

The first pipe organ in Kearney was installed in the Epis- 
copal Church. The ladies of the church raised six hundred dollars, 
and the rector, Dr. Oliver (formerly chancellor of the University 
of Kansas), made up the required amount. 

In 1890 Clara Louise Kellogg came to Kearney with her 
company and presented scenes from “La Favorita” and “Rigo- 
letto.” Hobart M. Swan was the city’s first composer. His 
waltzes and two-steps were published by the Henline Music 
Company of Kearney. This city has produced many other com- 
posers of varying ability. Among them are Lenora Robertson 
Dennis, Prof. B. H. Patterson, Horace Smithy (who was educated 
in New York City), William Guy Haxby, J. W. Gillette. 

Many musicians of renown have performed in Kearney. The 
Fisk Jubilee Singers came in 1889. A part of the proceeds from 
their concert was given to the different communities to help the 
cause of education. In 1898 Stuart, “the male Patti,” dressed in 
“female attire,” with his company, gave the light opera “1492.” 
The Carrington Company of five people presented a program of 
patriotic music. 
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In March, 1892, Remenyi, the Hugarian violinist, gave a 
concert in Kearney. 

In December, 1897, Blind Boone, pianist, gave a_ benefit 
recital for the Methodist Episcopal, Congregational and Presby- 
terian churches. 

In i898 Mme. Scalchi, contralto, assisted by Sig. De Pasquali 
and others, was heard in scenes from “Rigoletto” and “Il Trova- 
tore.” During this period also the fortunate citizens of Kearney 
heard— 

In 1900, Innes and his band. 

In 1901, Sousa and his band. 

In 1906, William Sherwood, pianist. 

In 1915, Evan Williams, tenor. 

In 1921, Arthur Middleton and Marie Rappold. 

From 1914 to 1935 Dr. Peter Dykema was guest-teacher for 
a week each summer. 

Other noted musicians who visited Kearney were these: 

In 1922, Anna Case, with Charles Gilbert Spross at the piano. 
In 1923, Paul Althouse. 

In 1924, Rosa Ponselle. 

In 1925, Cyrena Van Gordon. 

In 1926, Schumann-Heink. 

In 1927, Thurlow Lieurance and his wife. 
In 1931, Rudolph Ganz. 

In 1931, Efrem Zimbalist. 

In 1934, Margaret Matzenauer. 

In 1936, Reinald Werrenrath. 

In 1939, Maurice Dumesnil. 

These are but a few of the nationally-known artists who 
have performed in Kearney. 

H. L. Blackledge of Kearney has a Jacob Chickering spinet 
grand piano dated 1810. It has been in Nebraska for 72 years. 

Harry Johnston of Holdrege has a violin once owned by 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Mrs. George Munro has a piano made by Rosencrans in 
Dresden, Germany. 

Kearney’s fifty-year-old, five-story opera house with its 
rough stone exterior, now used for offices, originally cost one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The building was the only 
place between Omaha and Denver where road companies could 
rent a stage large enough for the production of their acts. 

George M. Cohan, Lewis Morrison, Maggie Mitchell—these 
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were but a few of the players who thrilled audiences of two 
generations ago there. 

One can still see the two large balconies and three tiers of 
boxes, and the once-elaborate star and cloud effect painted on the 
ceiling by New York artists. Pigeons and rats now claim the 
ceamak plush seat. which used to command from $2.50 to $5 
each. Fifty years ago, capacity houses earned for its owners 
$1,500 a month.* 

“Mr. Barnes of New York” was the first production given 
there. Later, in “The Garden of Allah,” real camels trod the stage 
while a sandstorm machine swirled sand-clouds around them. One 
production startled the theatre-goers with a horse-race, using a 
huge turntable. 

All lighting was of the open gas-flame type. Gas jets, now 
electrified, make the place reminiscent of the 1890's. 

When most of the old road companies and traveling shows 
were forced to shorten or stop their tours, an Omaha stock com- 
pany gave fifteen-cent Shakesperian plays and minstrel shows. 
One owner installed a projection booth and did a thriving business 
screening silent movies when they were being shown at five cents. 

Today a local theater holds a lease on the opera house and 
lets it stand idle. Backstage there is a mass of ropes and scenery- 
drops suspended from the roof, and a picturesque oaken circular 
stairway leads to the stagehands’ catwalks. 


SEWARD 

The first pianos came into Seward during the 70’s and were 
owned by Mrs. Strong and Eva Daniel Saunders. One of the 
early piano teachers was Mrs. Dancaster, who also taught the 
violin. 

In 1875 or 1876 Charles Weber organized a local band in 
Seward and one in the country. 

In the early 80’s Chris Thomas, an early cornet teacher, 
organized a ladies’ band. During that period also “Pinafore” was 


*The World-Herald of Omaha kindly loaned us the photograph show- 
ing an interior view of this opera house which once was the cultural center 
of a widespread territory. A note from Mrs. Squires now informs us that 
the weathered stone building goes under the auctioneer’s hammer on July 
12, 1940, to satisfy a lien for delinquent taxes. 
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presented by local talent, and music was introduced in the public 
school curriculum. Prof. H. M. Draper (who, it is said, was an 
outstanding teacher) was the first supervisor. 

Cyrus Chapin conducted the first music store. Later (in 
1881) J. K. Gereke, a violin teacher, carried on a similar business. 
It is said that be owned a valuable violin which is still in the 
community. 

George DeWitt was a voice teacher in the early days. 

J. A. Parks, the composer and music publisher, lived in Sew- 
ard before moving to Lincoln and thence to York, where he now 
resides. 

In the 90’s the Knights of Pythias sponsored entertainment 
courses which brought fine talent to Seward. 

St. John’s Lutheran Church installed the first pipe organ in 
the city. By way of contrast it is recalled that previously S. K. 
Wood, a Seward pioneer, loaded his little organ onto a wagon 
and took it to church each Sunday so that the congregation could 
have music. 


NorFOLK 


Among those who first owned pianos in Norfolk were Mrs. 
Frank Welch and Mrs. J. H. Kehoe, an early piano teacher, 
some time between 1875 and 1877. Later (1880 to 1882) Mrs. 
Mathewson and Mrs. Cora Beels, another early teacher, had 
pianos. Mrs. Beels organized “The Music Students’ Club,” which 
was composed of both men and women. 

At some time between 1878 and 1880 Charles Rouse gave 
violin lessons. 

In 1880 or 1881, “Pinafore” was given in Norfolk. 

Music was introduced in the schools sometime between 1882 
and 1885, and Rees Solomon was probably the first supervisor. 

In 1889 Prof. Fred Gale started the first music store in the 
city. 

Six townspeople made up the first band in Norfolk, but only 
the name of H. L. Spalding, one of the members, is recalled. 

The Lutheran Church was the first in Norfolk to have a 
pipe-organ. 

In 1904 or 1905 Charles E. Watt, director of the Watt Piano 
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School of Chicago, gave a descriptive piano recital—the first con- 
cert in Norfolk by a professional musician. 
PERU 

(The following contribution is made by Miss Louise Mears, professor 
of geography at the State Teachers College in Milwaukee, Wisconsin.) 

Peru, as the seat of the first state normal school and the 
place of the first commencement program in any Nebraska insti- 
tution of higher learning (in 1870), early became a place of musical 
interest. Prof. D. B. Worley, one of the first instructors in music, 
joined the faculty in 1876-77. In 1879-80 Henry M. Blake took 
Mr. Worley’s place as “Professor of Music.” In 1880-81 Pro- 
fessor Lippitt succeeded Mr. Blake. In 1893 Professor Boucher 
followed Mr. Lippitt. 

I have in my possession copies of two of the compositions 
of D. B. Worley. These are: 

“By the Side of the Deep Rolling River.” Song and chorus, 
copyrighted in 1865 by W. L. Story, Vermont; published in New 
York by Charles W. Harris. 

“Flow Gently On, Thou Winding Stream.” Duet and chorus, 
copyrighted in 1877 by J. Church & Company, Cincinnati. 

Both of these songs were favorites with the students of the 
college, who enjoyed many delightful outings along the great 
Missouri River at Peru. Singing in these days was a popular 
diversion, 

My copies of these two historic songs were the property of 
William Gaede of Peru (1862-1906), my uncle, a gifted musician 
whose greatest joy was in acquiring and learning almost all the 
choice music of the day, drawing around him in home and church 
the musical folk, old and young, in the community. He was the 
favorite accompanist in Masonic circles, in glee clubs and home- 
talent plays. All of his musical ability was shared with the public 
gratuitously. His collection of sheet music has real historic value. 
He spent the last five years of his life in Auburn, Nebraska. Music 
was his avocation, and banking his vocation. 


(To Be Continued) 
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John Brown’s Cabin at Nebraska City 
WayNE OVERTURF 


f Editorial: To this _ excellent 
synopsis of a long and tragic story 
should be added the fact that the 
“John Brown Cabin” and its famous 
cave, in possession of the Bartling 
family for over forty-four years, 
cherished and protected by them in 
so far as the inflexible authority of 
the highway department would allow, 
have been restored by Edward D. 
Bartling after years of planning to 
that end. 

Had this site of incomparable 
historic value been in New England, 
it would have become long ago the 
hub of many converging roads over 
which Americans from every north- 
ern state at least (including Nebras- 
ka) would have journeyed with patri- 
otic pride. As it is, the survey for a 
main highway cut directly across the 
front of the cabin, necessitating its 
removal 25 feet to the north. Mr. 

Joun Henry KaaI, AGE 24 Bartling, heroically making the best 

: of a bad situation, set the heavy logs 
in their original formation upon a foundation of natural limestone — and 
that was not difficult, as they were hewn and mortised by Allen B. Mayhew 
and Abraham N. Kagy, expert timber men. He has reconstructed the 
three chambers of the tunnel in precisely their original position, but instead 
of crawling thru them from the cabin cellar as did the slaves, visitors may 
now walk erect between walls of brick and limestone — and 8,552 did so 
walk between January 1 and September 1 of this year. 

The cabin was built in 1851. Tho its relation to the original site and 
tunnel was sacrificed to the modern passion for a straight line, the new 
grounds have been landscaped by a sympathetic hand in harmony with the 
natural setting, the great tree was spared thru Mr. Bartling’s personal 
appeal to the State Highway Department, and Nebraska has acquired 
another splendid memorial to her storied past. 

In your own or the Historical Society library you may find a thin 
volume on “John Henry Kagy and the Old Log Cabin Home,” illustrated. 
Herein Mr. Bartling has assembled a mass of documents not elsewhere 
to be found 





The hectic, lawless days that followed the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise were fraught with danger and sudden death for the men 
actively engaged in helping slaves to escape into free territory. Nebraska 
City, because of its strategic location on the border of free territory, be- 
came the nidus of many a plot to smuggle slaves to freedom. 
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‘Last Moments oF JOHN Brown” 


\ reproduction of Thomas Hovenden’s painting (1884) in the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 


In 1851 Allen B. Mayhew and Abraham N. Kagy, experienced fron- 
tiersmen, hewed logs and erected a cabin. That cabin is now a museum, 
attesting to the quality of their workmanship. A small stream of spring 
water meandered by the cabin, giving an abundant supply of drinking 
water. Mr. Kagy dug a cistern close to the cabin for the purpose of storing 


soft water. 
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In the late fifties and early sixties Nebraska City was a seething 
caldron of activity. Steamboats plying the Missouri River dumped huge 
cargoes of freight on the docks at the foot of Main Street \ constant 
stream of freighting wagons or “prairie schooners,” drawn by six- and 


eight-ox teams, loaded the freight aboard and turned toward the western 


host to some noted Indian fighter or guide 


horizon. The town was always 
who led the huge freight caravans across the Indian-infested plains to their 
destination. Santa Fe, Denver, Salt Lake City and California were con- 
stantly clamoring for the luxuries of the east 

Many a freight caravan faded into the blue haze of the western 
plains, never to be heard of again. The Indians were the scourge of the 
prairie, burning, stealing and killing. Each man carried the law at his 
belt in the form of a six-gun and bowie knife. These men fought among 
themselves but were united against the red menace. Beneath this thin 
veneer of civilization a secret war for Liberty was being waged — the war 
to free the slaves. 


After the Battle of Osawatomie in which John Brown, the famous 
abolitionist, lost a son, the cistern at the Mayhew cabin was converted 
into a cave, or “Black Din,” as it was called by the abolitionists. The 
death of his son had convinced John Brown that a more secretive method 
of slave-running must be adopted. A “Vegetarian Society” was formed 
in Nebraska City. This society did its part well. Under the guise of build- 
ing a huge vegetable cellar the cistern at the Mayhew home was converted 
into a cave—but it did not house vegetables until long after the Civil War 
The entrance was wel! hidden in the brush along the creek bank. Ventil- 
ation was provided thru a hollow log that lay buried in the earth. One end 
of this log projected into the first room of the cave; the other, hidden by a 
clump of brush, terminated on the creek bank. 

The cave was large enough to accomodate twelve or fourteen persons. 
No records were left from which we may determine the number of slaves 
who found refuge there in their flight to freedom. There they were given 
food and allowed to rest before resuming their journey 

There is no doubt, however, that John Brown brought hundreds of 
slaves to Nebraska City on their way north. The first trip by the ferry 
every morning, just before sunrise, was for the sole purpose of taking the 
Negroes into Iowa. Little or nothing is said in history of John Boulware’s 
part in the running of slaves, but his ferry carried many to the longed-for 
haven. 

John Brown, Captain Brown, John the Outlaw, Old John Brown of 
Osawatomie, the Soldier of Freedom, and Warrior Brown were among 
the various names applied to this hero in the last years of his struggle to 


free the slaves. His companions were reputed to be notorious horse 
thieves, but the Law (such as it was) never seemed to bother them much. 
At one time when Brown and his followers passed thru Nebraska City they 
were supposed to have a number of stolen horses. The penalty for horse- 
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stealing, in those days, was death by hanging. Possession of a stolen horse 
was conviction of guilt. Two of Brown's horses were taken and held by 
the deputy sheriff ; no arrests were made. 

John Henry Kagy,* a twenty-two-year-old resident of Kansas, was 
a staunch supporter of Brown. He was a reporter for the Herald of Free- 
dom in Kansas and a correspondent of the news sheet in Washington, D. C. 
He was quite open in his praise of Brown and of his forays into Missouri 
for the purpose of stealing slaves and bringing them into free territory. 

Kagy visited the log cabin where the Mayhews lived on one occasion 
when Brown was on one of his notorious raids, The “grapevine telegraph” 
informed the officers of the law where Kagy might be found, and they 
decided to arrest him. The charges were not stated, but the desire for 
this particular arrest was of short duration when it was discovered that 
Kagy was a man who would back up his convictions with powder and lead. 

The officers went to the Mayhew home and called Mr. Mayhew out- 
side to question him as to the whereabouts of Kagy. Mayhew told them 
that he was upstairs in the cabin and that they could take him if they 
would wait until he (Mayhew) and his family left the house. He also in- 
formed the officers that Kagy had a Sharp’s rifle and plenty of ammuni- 
tion to go with the hard-shooting gun, and that Kagy knew how to use 
it to good advantage. 

After a hurried consultation the officers decided that they did not 
want to arrest Kagy nearly as much as they thought. This seemed to be 
the general trend of the activities around Nebraska City to thwart “the 
goings-on” of John Brown — much talk and very little action. 

The meager historical data available is indeed intriguing. After one 
of Brown's raids in Missouri, six graves were noticed a short distance from 
the mouth of the cave. There were no markers on the graves — just the 
freshly turned earth told of the final resting-place of unknown persons. 
At this writing all traces of the graves have disappeared. 

That Nebraska City stands on historic ground is beyond question. 
Two years ago while workmen were relandscaping the court house lawn 
three graves were unearthed. There were no beads or Indian trinkets 
in the graves, thus giving rise to the supposition that the graves were those 
of white persons. Who were they? Where did they come from? 

John Brown’s Cave-Cabin is a fitting memorial for the man who 
made volumes of history that was never recorded; for the man who died 
at Harper’s Ferry defending his convictions; for the man of whom 
Sherman’s army sang as they marched from Atlanta to the sea: 

“John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the grave!” 





*The original Swiss spelling of this name was John Henrie Kagi. — Ed. 
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THE ProBaBLe TRAIL OF JOHN Brown 


Marais des Cygnes (Marsh of the Swans) was the Kansas rendez- 
vous of John Brown, and that trail was the scene of many of his most 
severe encounters with officers of the law 
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The Day of a Farmer’s Wife 


A year ago this magazine printed (in XX-1) the Prize Stories of 
1939 in the Native Sons and Daughters contest. Writing to Irene Hamilton 
Scott for a brief sketch of her life, we noted her modest reference to 
“excerpts from an article of mine that Mark Sullivan used in his column.” 


Upon investigation we find that Mr. Sullivan gave more than half of 
his column to her vivid story of an encounter with the Triple A back in 
1935 a story that won praise from many eastern readers, including 
Forrest Crissey (then working on his memorial tribute to Alexander 


Legge). It also won a subscription to The Schuyler Sun from Mrs. Wil- 
liam Hard. 


A reading of the Sullivan column discloses that Mrs. Scott is the 
very efficient helpmate of a genuine dirt farmer and they entertain many 
guests — “strong, hearty, hard-working men, who want meat and plenty 
of it.” For them, and for “the hungry huskers of November's crop who 
must be fed—and oh, how they love juicy roast pork and brown 
gravy !""— they killed a pig. 


“He was a good pig, fat, healthy, and I did him up in good style too 
I trimmed from off his rounded hams and meaty shoulders every tag-end 
of fat. I shaped his lovely sides into the finest of bacon. I skinned his 
head and dressed his liver. No morsel did I throw away, and when the 
process was over I had some mighty good meat and two gallons of lard 
above our family needs.” 


The story tells, in rich and racy style, her efforts to dispose of that 
lard in the good old way but which, under the new regime, would involve 
friend grocer and subject herself to penalties for evasion of the processing 
tax. “He lays before me booklet after booklet, letter after letter. I read 
and read, and the more I read the less I know. Again he speaks: ‘There 
is a heavy fine if a store is caught handling lard and not keeping a record 
I simply cannot do so.’ And I don’t blame him! How does he know 
what kind of a mess he'll get us into with his records that on Saturday, 
November 4, at four-thirty and one-half p. m., he bought two gallons of 
lard from me? 


“Then a neighbor came in, slipped off the cover and took a good sniff 
of my lard, and on the strength of that sniff we made a dicker. I made 
her a present of the lard and she made me a present of certain samples 
of coin of the realm. . . Now tell me—am I a bootlegger of lard?” 
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The Editor’s Table 


Henry ALLEN BRAINERD: 

Printer, Editor — 1857-1940. 

Henry Allen Brainerd was born in the city of Boston, 
Massachusetts, on November 4, 1857, and died in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, November 20, 1940. Mr. Brainerd arrived in Lincoln 
in the summer of 1884 and at once went to work as a printer. 
In the years which followed he edited newspapers at Milford, 
Pleasant Dale, Beaver Crossing, Sutton, Chester, and Hebron. 
He returned to Lincoln about thirty years ago and worked as 
printer, proof reader, and writer until in recent years. 

For the past eight years a desk and a corner in the His- 
torical Society rooms in the State Capitol have been dedicated to 
the free use of Henry Allen Brainerd, known to every printer 
and editor in Nebraska. The desk given to Mr. Brainerd’s use 
was a walnut desk with drawers, used for many years at Brown- 
ville by Robert W. Furnas and given by him to the Historical 
Society. “The Corner” occupied by Mr. Brainerd was devoted 
wholly to his ambitions, quaint and curious recollections and 
rummagings. Mr. Brainerd himself was a reminiscence of the 
old printing days when a printer began as a “devil” sweeping 
the floor and picking up broken type for the “hell box.” The 
Nebraska Press Association elected Henry state president in 
1914; it made him press historian at a later date. Neither office 
had any salary attached. Both offices added greatly to the human 
happiness of Henry Allen Brainerd, giving him an occupation 
and a place of dignity in the editorial galaxy of Nebraska. 

For the past eight years then, Henry Allen Brainerd, his- 
torian of the Nebraska Press, at the desk of former governor 
Robert W. Furnas, with a big pair of shears, a paste pot and 
a stock of cardboard, has diligently clipped and pasted his own 
history of the Nebraska Press, leaving it as a legacy to the Press 
Association in the care of the State Historical Society. 

Mr. Brainerd has written the story of his own life many 
times, from the sixth day of June, 1865, when he set his first 
line of type in the office of The Youth’s Companion, in the City 

of Boston, down to the latest developments. And all of these 
are assigned a definite place in the Historical Society archives. 
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Peace to the memory of Henry Allen Brainerd, printer! 
He belonged to the old days yet remembered by some of us when 
newspapers were put into metallic form by the flying fingers of 
the old time compositor who stood up to a “frame” of upper case 
and lower case type, smoothly and evenly “justifying” and spac- 
ing each line so that it might meet the inspection of the most 
rantankerous, profane proof-reader who had graduated from the 
composing stick to a lord of the printers’ world, with a lead pen- 
cil in his fist and everlasting wrath and hostility in his heart. 

Peace to the printer and to the old tramp-printer days never 
to return for any of us. Amen! 


Otp 49 PRECINCT 


It is a fine letter, fit to be read with interest by all Nebras- 
kans, — the letter in this issue from Carrie Howenstein Andre 
of California, formerly a girl living in a log house in Old 49 Pre- 
cinct in Dawes County, Nebraska. Mrs. Andre’s father was 
George W. Howenstein, county commissioner in Dawes County 
in the eventful 80’s. The writer of this paragraph has a perfect 
picture of George W. Howenstein wearing a Grand Army suit 
of blue; with a flood of memories of the years of marching and 
fighting in the Southland; with an earnest and invincible deter- 
mination to make a home in the Drouth land such as Panhandle 
Nebraska was in the 90’s—and sometimes since. 

This daughter of a Union soldier-homesteader on the Ne- 
braska Panhandle frontier has a fine gift for writing, a splendid 
patriotic spirit for Nebraska, and some worthwhile suggestions 
for the marking and preservation of historic and inspirational 
places in this state of ours. 


S1oux INDIAN LITERATURE 


Elaine Goodale Eastman lives at Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, with her children. The editor of this magazine visited her 
there a few years ago. We hope to bring her to Nebraska in 
another year. She and her husband, Dr. Eastman, are among 
the most important writers upon the Indian tribes of Nebraska 
and adjacent regions. My first glimpse of the Eastmans was at 
Pine Ridge, South Dakota, during the Pine Ridge Indian War 
of 1890-91. We are glad to publish elsewhere in this magazine 
a summary of Dr. Eastman’s writings upon the Sioux. 

Mrs. Eastman writes in her letter dated February 20, 1941: 

“IT am still eagerly awaiting your Life of Red Cloud. How does the 
work progress? Has the Tibbles memoir been published, to your know- 
ledge? I want to get hold of it in its complete form... 
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“As to myself, I have been gathering and shaping the facts regarding 
Dr. Eastman’s literary output. As you know, I collaborated actively in 
this work and am gratified to find that after nearly forty years since the 
appearance of “Indian Boyhood,’ while we were living on the Crow 
Creek reservation, seven of the nine books are still in print and in de- 
mand. They are of a kind that grow rather than lessen in value and in- 
terest with the years, as the old Indian life recedes farther into the past.” 


THE JoHN Brown Pictures 


The Kansas Historical Quarterly for November, 1940, re- 
prints three pictures published a year before under the title of 
“The John Brown Legend in Pictures” and adds three more on 
the same theme, together with two articles giving information 
drawn from sources found only in private collections. 

The series includes three oil paintings — by Louis Ransom, 
Thomas S. Noble, Thomas Hovenden; an unsigned woodcut in 
Whittier’s Nationa! Lyrics; two colored lithographs by Currier & 
Ives. A splendid contribution to this quarterly that is always 
one of the important contributions coming to this desk. 


Orpers For Historicat Society PUBLICATIONS 

The University of Colorado sends its check this week for 
$33.50 to complete its back files of Nebraska State Historical 
Society publications, going back to 1885. Only a few back files 
left. Leading libraries of America are sending in orders to secure 
these old files of our Nebraska historical publications. This 
means there is a demand by writers and scholars for information 
on Nebraska. The chief sources are the publications of this 
Society. 


[nN Tuts Issue is an extraordinarily fine condensation, by Miss 
Martha M. Turner, of historical articles published in Nebraska 
newspapers. 

The Nebraska press is becoming more and more history- 
conscious. Our twenty-five thousand bound volumes of Nebraska 
newspapers are the best and most complete historical record of 
the state. 

We are marching on toward a new historical building with 
an adequate, well lighted room for Nebraska newspapers, and a 
microfilm machine to put these files into permanent, preservable, 
convenient form. 
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The Letter Basket 


Memories of a Pioneer 

One of the very interested visitors to the Historical Society exhibit 
in Omaha during the second celebration of “Golden Spike Days” was 
Mrs. Etta Line of that city. Her memories were vivid and varied and 
she was asked to put them into permanent form for the record. She re- 
sponded with the following letter, which accurately describes life in any 
of the Western Plains states. 

“My parents were married in 1840 and shortly after came to eastern 
Iowa and settled on a farm. They were miles from anyone. It took 
Father three days to get supplies, and he would fetch enough to last for 
weeks. Of course Mother would be alone then, and it was pretty wild 
there in those days. She said the only thing she was really afraid of 
was the snakes. They were such big ones and so many were poisonous, 
and she only had a blanket or piece of rag carpet for a door, so she al- 
ways killed them when she saw them near the house. 

“They always had fresh meat, for Father could often stand in the 
doorway and shoot a wild turkey, or go out and get a deer most any 
time. Indians were often seen, but were always friendly. I was the 
youngest of a family of seven girls and one boy. From my earliest rec- 
ollections we lived in a very comfortable house built of brick that 
Father had molded and burned 

“When I looked at your display I saw that most of the things were 
familiar to me. Many times I’ve seen Mother melt the tallow and fill 
the candle molds, then set them away to get cold and hard. Occasional- 
ly she got out of candles. Then she would take a large potato and cut 
off one end so that it would set level, hollow it out, fill it with tallow, 
put in a wick —and there was a makeshift light! 

“Many times I’ve ground coffee in a coffee mill. In those days they 
had to buy the green coffee. Mother would spread it out over a large 
shallow pan and set it in the oven, watching it closely and stirring it 
often, and take it out at just the right time. How she could tell when 
‘the right time’ was, I don't know, but somehow she did. 

“When a branch of the Rock Island Railroad was put thru from the 
main line south and west, it was about half a mile from our house and 
the men working on it were pretty rough. They used to come to 
Mother for milk and most of them would be drunk, but there was al- 
ways one who was sober and he saw to it that they were respectful to her 

“When I was a very little girl some Indians came into our neighbor- 
hood — the first I had ever seen. Our house was at the edge of the tim- 
ber and they camped near us in a hollow on the bank of a lovely brook. 
They were there two or three weeks, and oh! what a thrill it was to 
visit them. People came for miles to see them and they always made us 
welcome. When I remember them and what Mother has told me about 
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them, and their kindness to her when she first came to Iowa and had 
but few neighbors and those far apart, I’ve always had a friendly feel- 
ing and a place in my heart for the Indians.” 


Sentiment in Trails and Markers 

This letter from Carrie (Howenstein) Andre will be of special in- 
terest to all who heard the eloquent address by Dr. Driggs at the annual 
meeting of the State Historical Society in October. Mrs. Andre shows 
very succinctly just how right Dr. Driggs was in his evaluation of “Early 
Trails as a National Heritage” — especially to every Nebraskan who 
wanders far, leaving a piece of his heart behind. The Andres are now 
living in California, at Brawley. 

“My husband and I had hoped to visit Lincoln this past summer, 
and especially to call at your office and look over the Museum, but to 
our very great regret were obliged to change our course. 

“Returning from Des Moines, we passed thru Omaha and took the 
road out thru the Elkhorn Valley, trying to trace, as nearly as possible, 
the road taken by my parents in 1879 when they went by covered wagon 
to Brown County, Nebraska. 

“T had planned again to try to locate the graves of my little sister 
and brother, and once again we went too far west. We stayed for the 
night at Long Pine, going out early in the morning about twenty miles 
north, where we succeeded in locating the claim on which I was born. 
We found the son of an old neighbor and he told us we would have to 
go back to Bassett and then go north from there, but we could not spare 
time to return and make the search. I still hope that I can go again 
sometime, and hope for better luck. 

“We stayed in Chadron for a few days and visited all the places of 
interest out from there—the State Park, Pine Ridge Agency, and the 
location of our old home beyond the Dead Horse. The log house had 
burned down many years ago, yet, looking over the ground where it 
stood, we found several buttons off Papa’s soldier clothes of Civil War 
days. My husband also picked up half of a little salt cellar which had 
lain in the sun and the snows of nearly fifty years, until it had taken 
on a delicate lavender shade. We knew it must have belonged to Mother’s 
set that she had brought in her trunk in the covered wagon when they 
came in 1885. On reaching home we found it matched the rest of the 
set Mother gave me just before she passed away. 

“I was disappointed in not finding more monuments and markers 
where I thought they might have been. Nebraska is so very rich in Indian 
and frontier history that I was sure all the places would be marked. Per- 
haps we didn’t happen to go over the right territory. The only markers 
we found, until we reached Wyoming, were on the grounds of the Fort 
Robinson Military Reservation —and these were for Chief Crazy Horse 
and Lieutenant Levi H. Robinson. We saw a number of nice markers 
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at points of interest in Wyoming, but Utah is the state that really has 
gone in for marking in a big way. I hope the time will come soon when 
Nebraska will do the same. It brings history to life for all those travel- 
ers on the National Trails who are sufficiently interested in our country’s 
past to stop and read them. My husband was especially interested in 
the Independence Rock markers. That rock was the scéne of the first 
Masonic meeting on the Oregon Trail, in 1862. There were some other 
markers also—one commemorating the passing of Father De Smet, that 
great missionary of the Catholic Church 

“The last issue of Nebraska History, with its address by Dr. Driggs, 
was read with more than the usual interest because we had been over a 
part of that country so recently. I hope he will continue to preach his 
gospel of America’s splendid heritage, from the Atlantic to the sunset 
shores of the Pacific, as well as the suitable presentation of that history 
for all the world to see, but more especially for our own Americans who 
have forgotten what has gone into the making of our beloved country.” 


Personal to Nebraska Unicameral 

“Again I must tell you, Sheldon, that no one in this state or out of it 
has rendered the service that you have to Nebraska people. — Your 
friend, J. W. Crabtree.” 

For over fifty years Dr. Crabtree has been prominently identified with 
education in this state and the nation. He was president of the Peru 
State Normal Schools from 1904 to 1910 and state superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Nebraska during the following year; held offices in 
the N. E. A. for many years, was secretary of President Hoover's Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, and secretary-general of the World 


Federation of Educational Associations 


An Active Member 

A letter from George Emory Newton Sanders of Peru was read with 
regret for the reason that he did not know of the annual meeting in 
time to plan for attendance. Mr. Sanders has long been an active worker 
in every historical movement within his reach. He is a member of the 
Nebraska Territorial Association (Class A), the State Historical and 
Horticultural societies, and Nebraskana; also holds life membership in the 
Red Cross, was a member of the Home Guard during the first World War, 
and has the distinction of having attended Sunday School on an average 
of fifty Sundays a year for seventy-seven years—a record not equalled 
by any other Nebraskan. Yet he is 81 years old. 

Mr. Sanders writes that his father came to Nebraska in 1856 and took 
a homestead seven miles west and one mile south of Brownville. He 
cherishes the broad-axe used in hewing the logs of the house where he 
was born 
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: From Cherry County 

Frank E. Parkins of O'Neill, a new and active historical member, res- 
ident of the state since 1904, takes a lively interest in history and has been 
studying frontier life with particular reference to the great ranches. He 
writes : 

“A great deal of lore has come to me thru contact with some of the 
old-timers in the strip of territory of which [ am in charge. From Mr. 
Kincaid and others in Cherry County I learned of your twelve-year so- 
journ there. My own family trace their ancestry thru the pioneer period 
My wife's people are descendants of the early American pioneers, tracing 
lineage thru the Lewis Clark family and back to the family of Martha Ball, 
wife of George Washington. My own grandfather settled early in Colo- 
rado, and my father’s people were among the first in the rush to Cali- 
fornia gold fields. I was in Colorado in 1806, when the sod-house was 
still being used as a dwelling; then went on to Rawlins, Wyoming, in 
1905, when the Union Pacific had but a single track, and the railroad was 
the dividing line between the cattle country to the north and sheep to 


the south. There wasn’t much to be seen there, in those days. 


Jean Hill’s Gavel 

From Bartlett and Kearney at Los Angeles we received one day this 
letter : 

“We are attorneys for the estate of an elderly woman who died here 
recently, named Jean E. Hill. One of the legacies to her will was this 
gavel, which the will specifically directs be sent to you. This we are 
doing today.” 





The gavel was placed in the Historical Museum, but from that day 


' to this we have not been able to establish the identity of donor nor the 
{ historical associations which led her to bequeath it to this Society. Can 
i you enlighten us? 

' “Americans All” 

; 


Josephine Cirian, a student in Comenius School, Omaha, sent us with 
pride an item by herself which was accepted for the school paper. Because 
she wrote it, and because it is pertinent to the times, we reprint it here 
under her own heading. 

“One of the highlights of our Eighth Grade trip to Lincoln was a 
splendid talk by Dr. Sheldon in the Historical Society Museum. 

“When he discovered that in the group were children of Mexican, 
Irish, Serbian, Polish, Swedish, German, Italian, Bohemian and Hungarian 
rs descent, he took the opportunity to impress on us the fact that the reason 
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; we are able to live together in harmony is because we understand one 
another. 


“We feel proud that each of us, thru our Junior Red Cross work, is 
helping to promote that feeling of good will thruout the entire world.” 
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The Legends of Buffalo Bill 

This office has received many inquiries from S. Goodale Price at 
Van Nuys, California, relative to a volume on William F. Cody which he 
has in preparation. He will never get to the end of the controversy about 
Yellow Hair and Buffalo Bill, that picturesque figure which is the center 
of an enormous amount of legend 

Reverend Samuel Goodale was the first Episcopal missionary in the 
state, and one of the first settlers in Omaha, Columbus, and Ashland. He 
established churches along the line of the Union Pacific and rode on the 
first train to Cheyenne. He did much work among the Pawnee, and lived 
near the home of Major Frank North, famous scout. With his wife he is 
buried in the cemetery at Columbus, where his grandson, this author, was 
born. 

“T still belong to the Goldenrod State, tho my star has led me to many 
far lands. . . Have just finished ‘Old Jules,’ and it is one of the best books 


I have ever read on that section of the country.” 


From the opposite shore came this letter from John K. Vance, of 
Milford, then at Columbia University, but now assistant librarian at Carle- 
ton College in Northfield, Minnesota: 

“Recently one of the men with whom I worked this winter in the 
American History room of the New York Public Library mentioned the 
recent death of Herbert Cody Blake in a New York hospital. He remarked 
that Blake had written on the West, on Buffalo Bill and similar subjects, 
and that he had tried to sell to the library certain documents pertaining 
to Buffalo Bill which he claimed were authentic. Mr. Vigilante, who has 
been in that department of the library for more than twenty years, has made 
himself a real authority on the Western ‘bad men’ of fact and legend. He 
suggested that | write you to find out what you know about Blake.” 


The Kibbens at Curtis 

From M. Farmer Murphy, of Washington, D.C., a member of the 
Kibben family, we have this letter: 

“As several members of my family on both sides of the house were 
residents of Nebraska in what now seem early days, I have been greatly 
interested in the Nebraska volume of the “American Guide” series pre- 
pared by the Federal Writers’ Project. The book would be instructive and 
entertaining without this personal attraction, but since I visited North 
Platte and what is now Curtis in the 70’s when I was a small boy it gave 
me an added thrill. 

“In looking over the remarks about Curtis I was a little surprised 
that no mention was made of my mother’s father, James M. Kibben. He 
had a ranch on Medicine Creek almost on the site of the present town, and 
the lake at Curtis was known as Kibben’s Well for many years in the 
carly days. It was apparently a spring, the overflow of which made a sort 
of marsh to which cattle, antelope and other animals came for water. My 
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grandfather's brand was JM; and after him his son, Oliver P. Kibben, 
carried on with the brand OK. 

“My recollection is that my grandfather established himself there in 
the late sixties, which makes me wonder if he was not there as early as 
the Curtis for whom the creek and town were named. | visited there in 
1877 or 1878 and the ranch had been running for some years then. 

“The Guide deos not state when Curtis was founded, but it must have 
been later than 1883. In that year I again visited my relatives on the ranch, 
driving overland from North Platte. There was no village then—not even 
a store; and between there and North Platte only a prairie road with not a 
single habitation, farm, or even a tree (except in the canyons) along the 
whole route. Whitened buffalo skulls were still a frequent sight on the 
prairie at that time. 

“On one of these early trips I saw near North Platte a great number 
of wagon tires and other iron parts, and was told it was the place where an 
emigrant train had been overcome and burned by the Indians. 

“A grandson of James M. Kibben is still a resident of Curtis—W. W. 
Kibben. 

“I do not know if any of these facts will be of interest to you, but it 
occurred to me that they might possibly add a little to the fund of infor- 
mation on that locality.” 

it is always a satisfaction to receive these thoughtful and filial letters 
from descendants of the pioneers. 


History of Flour Milling in Nebraska 

A manuscript bearing above title has been received from J. N. Camp- 
bell, written while secretary of the Nebraska Millers Association —a 
position he had held for twenty-one years. He wrote that the organiza- 
tion was disbanded in January of 1940 for the reason that “the number 
of small and medium-sized mills in the state had dwindled from 210 in 
1918 to 75. This was caused by the hard times since 1929 thru the eight 
years of drouth seasons and the merging of the small mills into larger 
units ... If you will recall H. G. Stewart of northwest Nebraska, who 
was in the state senate for the sessions of 1893-95, you may remember 
me as one of his associates during those sessions.” 

This editor does not need to be reminded of his old Populist friend, 
H. G. Stewart, in order to remember Senator Campbell. He is the sort 
of man whom it is easy to remember thru nearly fifty years, and his com- 
pilation is a splendid addition to the library of the State Historical 
Society. What a lot of water has gone over the mill dam since those 
stirring days in the legislature! And what a militant, fighting lot of 
able state senators in the sessions of 1893 and 1895! The mind of Ne- 
braska was stirred to its depths in those hot debates. 
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Nebraska’s Oldest Trees 


Harry E. Weakly, junior agronomist in the Experiment Substation 
at North Platte, is doing some very interesting work on the climate of 
western Nebraska in early days as shown by tree rings. “I have a consider- 
able number of sections from stumps cut in the Lorrens Fork country, and 
am anxious to get as much historical data as possible to substantiate my 
dates,” he wrote. 

This reminds the editor of another stump and a sizzling August day 
in 1887 when I felled a giant bull pine about eighty feet high near my pre- 
emption on the Niobrara. A count of its rings showed that it was standing 
there when Columbus landed on Cat Island. Now, my son and I are plant- 
ing trees in the Scottsbluff region for people a hundred years from now 
to cut. 

Mr. Weakly found the article by A. B. Wood (Nesraska History, 
XIX-1) of great value in his quest, and added: “The oldest specimen of 
yellow pine I have came from the Fort Robinson timber reserve and was 
320 years old when it died in 1926. I have sections from cedar stumps on 
the Randall ranch at Lorrens Fork which were 350 years old when cut 
about 1870. There are still a few old cedars and pines in the breaks along 
this valley whose age cannot be far from 400 years. I also have specimens 
that were buried in many of the canyons along the south side of the 
valley here, and believe I have established a very good chronology back to 
about 1450.” 

[In a later issue we hope to publish excerpts from a report on this 
work, presented by Mr. Weakly before the Nebraska Academy of Science 


A Model City 

“McCook, key city of Southwest Nebraska, capital of a vast 
agricultural empire,” is the title of a folder issued by the Chamber 
of Commerce and the city. Tho a little hard to read it is very weil 
written, with attractive typography, illustrations, and items of out- 
standing historical interest. 

“McCook is the city that did not stop growing during the de- 
pression.” A proud record, that, and its record for health and clean- 
liness makes one want to live in this city of broad, tree-bordered 
streets and lovely gardens. It is the home of nationally known Ne- 
braskans, including Senator Norris and Hon. J. R. McCarl, for fif- 
teen years Comptroller General. More than that, it is the home of 
lovers of home—*‘not large, nor elaborate, but artistic, comfortable, 
the object of deepest pride.” 

The town, located on terraces of the Republican River, was firs: 
appropriately named Fairview, but this was changed to honor a 
general of the Civil War and his family, that sent the father and 
eight brothers to distinguished service for the Union. The population 
of 7,300 is 96 per cent native white. They have eleven churches, strong 
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schools, and two splendid auditoriums, that for the Junior College 
being notable in architectural design. The citizens are “proud of their 
city, proud of their territory and proud of their state... It is a 
community of ambitious, far-sighted builders who will progress and 
make the most of the things they have at hand.” 


The Floral Design in Bead Work 

Judge Frank C. Goings of Pine Ridge, South Dakota, has made a 
valuable contribution to the symbolism of Indian designs. Here in the 
Historical Society Museum some questions have been raised, and to our 
inquiry Judge Goings replied: 

“The bead work with floral design is not Sioux. Away back some 
fifty years or more, the mixed bloods or half breeds did all their beading 
with various floral designs, and this Sally Twist whom you think went to 
Europe with Buffalo Bill was one of the best among many who were 
good, for the half-breeds were noted for their work. They beaded mocca- 
sins, leggings that came up to the knees, and gloves. This work was de- 
signed to distinguish the mixed bloods from the full bloods. 

“Sally Twist went to London in 1885 with a bunch of Oglala Sioux, 
and her husband, Charles Twist, went along as interpreter. Chief He Crow 
was at their head. They were not the first Oglala Sioux that had the nerve 
to cross the Big Pond. It was not Buffalo Bill's Wild West Show— if I 
am not mistaken it was called the White Lily, and was a theater company. 

“Sally Twist was a half-sister of the famous interpreter, William 
Garuette. She died some thirty-five years ago. Her first husband was the 
famous scout, Frank Gruard; then when they separated she married 
Charles Twist, a son of Major Twist, who at one time was in charge of the 
old sod-house agency in Wyoming. I knew her well. She was a half- 
sister also of Mick Boyer, who was killed in Custer, South Dakota, about 
1875. Another brother, John Boyer, was hung in Cheyenne, Wyoming, in 
the seventies.” 


From California Friends 

A very pleasant letter came to this office from Rev. Francis W. 
Russell of Palo Alto. Members of the Class of 1890, University of 
Nebraska, will remember him well. Members of the lower house in the 
1885 session will recall him as a youthful assistant clerk. His father was 
a member of the legislature in that session, and state geologist in the two 
years following. At that time he raised a lone voice against the needless 
and reckless plowing up of native grass in western Nebraska. Our tragic 
losses from drouth and dust storms prove the soundness of his position 

Dr. Russell is president of the Mount Hermon Association (inter- 
denominational) for Bible conferences and training. Mrs. Russell was a 
Fairbury girl. Her father, the Honorable George Cross, founded the 
Fairbury Gasette (now News), and continued in ownership and manage- 
ment until 1915. “We know almost every cross-road in Nebraska and our 
unflagging interests are in that state, where we visit once or twice a year.” 
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High School Museums 

The following correspondence with James W. Taylor, Director of 
Visual Education in the Norfolk Public Schools, may give an idea to 
other schools. The free material this Society can furnish is extremely 
limited, but cooperation in such a program we are always happy to give 

“Since we have started a museum in the Junior High we have been 
hampered by lack of material. The students are bringing in historical 
exhibits, but we have not secured enough from that source to make our 
museum a success. The principal and all the instructors think the muse 
um is one of the greatest things yet undertaken in our system. ‘The 
school board has been kind enough to purchase several display cases for 
us. We have tried the plan for a semester and the interest of the pupils 
is aroused, but it will soon be lost if we do not make better progress. I 
am now asking for your help.” 

In reply, we offered Mr. Taylor an archeological collection comprising 
pottery sherds, flint work and stone, together with descriptive cards for 
each item. In the photograph department we have about forty thousand 
negatives and prints of historical subjects; also, about twelve hundred 
lantern slides. These may be had at the cost of reproduction. Our supply 
of printed matter for free distribution is exhausted, but every high school 
in the state should have in its library a complete set of the Historical So- 
ciety Publications, and on a good-sized order we can give a discount of 


thirty per cent. 


Site of the Cody-North Ranch 

A timely report was received from Fred A. Heath of Arthur on re- 
sults of an investigation to determine the precise location of one of the 
most famous ranches in Nebraska. He wrote: 

“Ira Huffman and Tom Quinn were looking over the site that we locat- 
ed when you were here, with the help of Nate Briggs and another old 
homesteader of that time and place. And they decided on the same loca- 
tion that we did. 

“Tom Quinn was born in that locality nearly sixty years ago and has 
spent practically all of his life there. They agreed that the ranch must 
have been located on the east half of Section 36, Township 21, Range 35 
West. It is close to the line between the northeast and southeast quarters 
You know that Thirty-Six is a school section. Let us know if there is any- 


thing further we can do for you.” 


Can Sod Houses be Lived In? 

This question was asked by a woman in Kentucky who could not be- 
lieve it, and was presented to us by a friend with request for photographic 
evidence. The letter (from Bernard A. Senninger of St. Thomas Seminary, 
Denver) stated that “she had never heard of such a thing. She expressed 
amazement at such ingenuity, and incredulity as to their habitability.” 
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One of Jesse James’ Hideouts? 

It is just a year since G. P. N. Tanderup sent to this office a clipping 
from the Hartington Herald —“The History of Jesse James,” with the fol- 
lowing comment: 

“We have a spot on our place (known as the old ‘Coon Ranch’ about 
one and one-half miles north of Obert) which [| have often thought might 
have been a hideout or dugout in the very early days just by the way it 
is located and by its proximity to water. It is about two and one-half 
miles southeast of the old Wiseman Monument, in very rough land now 
used as a pasture. In those days I imagine it was more thickly covered 
with timber than it is now.” 

Mr. Tanderup was urgently requested to send a story and several 
photographs of this supposed hideout, and a sketch of the trail that prob- 
ably would be used in reaching it. It is not at all unlikely that the James 
and Younger boys utilized the woods and hills of northeastern Nebraska, 
but that story seems to have joined “the limbo of forgotten things.” 


Nebraskans in Portland 

Captain Frank H. Beels is the able secretary of the Oregon-Washing- 
ton-Nebraska Society, organized for the promotion of “worthwhile assem- 
blies to keep alive the love and memories and friendships of the old Corn- 
husker State.” Last winter he outlined an ambitious program to that end, 
since when we have had no news. Enough Nebraskans are living in Port- 
land alone to make a large crowd, he says, and they planned a series of mid- 
year picnic gatherings with suitable background at the date of some not- 


able event in Nebraska history. It is a worthy project 


“This Berry Business” 

A note to the business office from an old friend and U. of N. class- 
mate, D. L. Thornbury of Huntington, Pennsylvania: 

“For the sake of future generations, I wish you would inscribe on 
your records the correct spelling of my name Since coming to Pennsyl- 
vania, I find the thornberry bush with its beautiful little flowers in the 
spring and the red berries of winter, but even my admiration for that 
doesn’t influence me to change the spelling of our family name. Thomas 
Thornbury came to Jamestown, Virginia, in 1616. An unbroken line of 
Thornburys since necessitates a constant guard against this berry business.” 


Captain North’s Letters 


From E. A. Brininstool of Hollywood, California: 

“I have not yet done anything with all the letters written me by Cap- 
tain Lute North, and which of themselves would make a most interesting 
pamphlet. They contain valuable data on North’s Pawnee Scouts—who, 
as you well know, were the greatest allies the United States Army of the 
Plains ever had, and their work was nobly done. Nebraskans should build 
to their memory a monument a mile high.” 








A Bank Book and Early Nebraska History 
LorAINE FERRIS 

We are indebted to the Pioneer Insurance Company of Lincoin 
for the gift of a bank book bearing date January 19, 1871, in the 
record of a deposit of $195 by E. E. Brown in account with Cobb 
and Sudduth’s Bank, now the First National Bank of Lincoln. The 
last entry was made October 1, 1872. Mr. Brown was a member of 
the legislature in 1879 and 1883. 

The gift includes three yellowing checks written by Mr. Brown 
in May, July and August, 1875; and a note for $500 given to the 
First National Bank on January 19, 1880, by David Butler, endorsed 
by J. B. McDowell. Herein hes history. 

Back in 1869 it became apparent that David Butler, the first state 
governor of Nebraska, was under a heavy cloud of suspicion, and 
in the following January a committee was appointed by the senate to 
investigate alleged fraudulent practices by certain state officials in 
loaning the school money of the state. Against the vicious attacks oi 
their political adversaries the governor’s armor was particularly wea':. 
It was specifically charged against him that he had unlawfully appro- 
priated to his own use $16,881.26 of the public school fund—in addition 
to the charges of unsafe and unlawful loans; and “that these transactions 
had been fraudulently concealed by withholding the conveyance papers 
from record.” 

In January, 1871, Representative Edward Rosewater fired the 
first gun of his attack upon Governor Butler, leading to his impeach- 
ment “for misdemeanors in office” and his removal in March—in 
which month “Honest John” Gillespie was also impeached. In June 
the senate found Butler guilty. In 1873 “the legislature authorized a 
commission ... to liquidate and settle all claims of the state against 
David Butler by taking from him a warranty deed for lands in lieu 
and release of all mortgages against him . . . On April 4 this commis- 
sion reported that it had taken a deed for 3,400 acres of land lying 
in Gage, Jefferson and Pawnee counties which it had appraised at 
$7 an acre, or an aggregate of $23,800.” 1 

In 1877 all record of the impeachment was expunged from the 
journals and archives of the state in spite of strong opposition speeches. 
notable among which was one by B. H. Barrows of Omaha. “In the 
future are there to be no rewards for official honesty and no punishment 
of official rascality?” he thundered. “There is an impurity in the moral 
atmosphere which a thousand expunging resolutions cannot make pure! 
. . . God alone can blot out the record.’ 

In 1880, when this note was given, David Butler was a cattle 
feeder on his beautiful farm adjoining Pawnee City. His friends 
never relaxed their effort to remove the stigma of his impeachment, 
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and in 1883 the home folks sent him to the senate both as vindication 
of his character and expression of their unbroken confidence in him. 

Mr. C. H. Gere, editor of the Lincoln State Journal, had been 
Governor Butler’s private secretary, and to the end of his long life 
never ceased to defend him as a traduced and persecuted man... . 
He had been the chief director of the movement which changed the 
location of the capital and made an important town out of Lincoln; 
and he had vigorously used his power and influence in promoting 
railroad enterprises calculated to benefit the state as a whole. . 
His removal activities were thought to have injured Omaha, and he 
had doubtless made enemies in that quarter who rejoiced in his down- 
fall, if they had not actively contributed to it. 

“Mr. Gere, a man of strong business integrity and distinctly ‘on 
the inside’ of state administration during these years, gave his personal 
view of the impeachment proceedings to the writer of this history. 
Briefly it was this: 

“The founders of Lincoln had to fight every inch of the way, 
under fire from open opponents and pretended friends. They deliber- 
ately violated the law which required them to pay the proceeds of 
Lincoln lots into the state treasury, for they had found that the money, 
once there, would be tied up by adverse law suits and they would 
have to pay for the public buildings. They acquired the habit of 
doing things with a high hand. Their own personal credit was pledged 
to make the new capital city a success. They had induced many 
friends to invest. Their plans required large amounts of ready cash. 
They took the risk of ‘borrowing’ state funds to attain the objective 
set before them—the creation of a capital city and railroad center on 
the raw prairie. They believed they could put the project thru in 
spite of opposition. They did put it through. In the end the state 
got all of its money back and the new capital became the pride of 
Nebraska.” ® 

Such is the background against which this note becomes signif- 
icant. J. B. McDowell of Jefferson County was assistant secretary 
of state for about twenty-five years during the long Republican 
regime—an indispensable cog in the state machine because of his 
ability, his loyalty to the party, and the fact that tho other officials 
came and went, he remained from term to term until the complete 
rout of Republican forces. It was conceded that he knew more of 
state affairs and state officials than anyone else in the capitol. The 
fact that he endorsed David Butler’s note for $500 incidates not only 
that Butler needed the money but that McDowell trusted him in this 
very practical way. 

As Barrows intimated, God alone can see the heart and God 
alone can judge. 





1 History of Nebraska, by Morton-Watkins; vol. III, p. 86. 

2Idem, page 87. 

8 Nebraska, the Land and the People, by Addison E. Sheldon; vol. I, 
pp. 446, 448, 450. 











Research Department 


For sixty years the State Historical Society has found satisfaction 
in answering the questions presented by its members, searching out little- 
known facts, giving help in the solution of dificult personal problems. 
During the past few years in particular, every week’s mail has brought 
one or several enthusiastic letters on the value of this work 

Realizing that many of these questions are of general interest or 
suggest a personal application, and desiring that readers of NEBRASKA 
History may realize the broad scope of source material available to them 
in the archives of the Society, we shall publish, from time to time, a 
few representative examples. 


What was the exact method used in Nebraska when they ratified the 
21st Amendment to the Constitution of the United States? 

This question presupposes that Nebraska did ratify the 21st Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. The fact is that Nebraska did not ratify that 
amendment. On the other hand, the state did not reject it 

The 21st Amendment was proposed by Congress on February 20, 
1933. Section 3 read as follows: 

“This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as 
an amendment to the Constitution by conventions in the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years from the date of the sub- 
mission hereof to the States by the Congress.” 

George W. O’Malley (now U. S. Internal Revenue Collector in Ne- 
braska) introduced H. R. 602 in the House of Representatives, and the 
same was approved and became the law of the state of Nebraska on May 
I, 1933. This law provided as follows: 

1. That a convention be held for the purpose of ratifying or rejecting 
the amendment to the Constitution of the United States proposed by 
Congress, relating to the repeal of the 18th article of amendments to 
said Constitution. 

2. That said convention shall be held in the City of Lincoln on the 
first Tuesday in December of the year 1934. That said convention shall 
be composed of 100 delegates to be nominated and elected by the electors 
of the respective representative districts described in the laws of Nebraska; 
that one delegate shall be elected from each of said districts. 

3. That the candidates for delegates to said convention shall be 
nominated at the primary election to be held on the date provided by law 
in the year 1934 for the nomination of candidates for public office to be 
voted for at the general election in November of that year. (This pri- 
mary was held in August, 1934.) 

4. That a separate official ballot shall be provided for above primary 
and general elections in 1934. 

5. That the delegates elected at the November 1934 election shall 
assemble in the hall of the House of Representatives in the City of Lin- 
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coln on the first Thursday in December in the year 1934 and shall be 
called to order by the Secretary of State. 

6. That the result of its deliberations as to the ratification or re- 
jection of the proposed amendment to the Constitution shall be certified 
by the presiding officer and secretary of the convention to the Governor 
and to the Secretary of State, who in turn shall certify the same under 
the Great Seal of the State of Nebraska to the Secretary of State of the 
United States. 

After this law was passed and approved and before the time of the 
primary election in August, 1934— namely, on December 5, 1933 — the 
Secretary of State of the United States certified the 21st Amendment as 
a part of the Constitution. Said date of December 5, 1933, was the date 
of ratification by Utah, the 36th state. Thirty-six represented three- 
fourths of the states of the Union, hence the Secretary of State of the 
United States was empowered to certify this as the 21st Amendment to 
the Constitution without any action from Nebraska. 

The Governor of the State of Nebraska issued no proclamation for 
the election of delegates to the ratification convention. Therefore none 
were placed on the ballot and no ballot provided for that purpose; also, 
no filings were accepted by the county clerks or by the Secretary of State 
of Nebraska. In other words, no provision was made for the election of 
delegates for said convention, therefore no convention was held as pre- 
scribed by the law enacted by the legislature of 1933. Everyone con- 
cerned, from the Governor down, disregarded or disobeyed the law. — 
W. M. H. 


Can you give me any information concerning the origin of the usage 
of the term “Colonel” as applied to newspaper editors and to auctioneers 
in Nebraska? Is it true that Governor Savage named all Nebraska 
editors as colonels on his personal staff? Was this done by other Ne- 
braska governors? 

This inquiry from the Nebraska State Journal was answered with- 
out research. 

In the case of editors, I think the rank was always applied by some 
fellow editor. Most Nebraska editors have always been too modest to 
assume any rank or any degree not fully earned in actual service. In 
the days of my youth I was given the rank of “Colonel” by my fellow 
editors in northwest Nebraska, and in some quarters it still sticks. I 
think the title as given by one editor to another is partly complimentary 
and partly derogatory. It seems to say, “We will just give you the rank 
because of your profession, but we know you ain't.” 

The case of the auctioneer in Nebraska is altogether different. Auc- 
tioneers generally assume the title. It’s an advertising sign, and after he 
has carried it around for awhile he thinks he really is a colonel. 
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The “colonels” upon the Governor’s staff in Nebraska are, of course, 
a military joke. Some governors have given the title in payment of polit- 
ical debts, and other recipients have been glad to pay one or two hundred 
dollars for a military outfit, so that they could lord it over underlings in 
their home town and accompany the Governor on free excursions — 
which used to come often in the old days of railroad passes. In fact, those 
free excursions formed one of the great inducements for those with an 
itch for honors and time to spare. 

I recall that Governor Savage had a long train of “colonels” on his 
staff, and so did Governor Mickey. I doubt that Governor Savage ap- 
pointed every editor in the state a colonel on his staff; at least, I do not 
recall such an event. There is an interesting coincidence in this matter of 
the governor’s staff and the act of 1907 prohibiting free passes on rail- 
roads, I think the “colonel” business went along with the railroad pass, 
but it would require research to establish the case.— A. E. S. 


A child by the name of Clara A. McCormick was born at or near the 
town of Millard, Nebraska. The date of her birth is not definitely known. 
That date has become a matter of considerable importance to her heirs, 
due to payments under two life insurance policies. One date is given 
November 24, 1880; the other is for the same day in 18835. 

The Newspaper Library of this Society is the most comprehensive in 
the state, but for obvious reasons it is not complete. Hence we were un- 
able to answer this question from Victor H. Fall, attorney at Helena, 
Montana. Perhaps some reader may point him to the answer. 

Millard is in Douglas County not far from Omaha. There are sev- 
eral neighboring villages, but only one (Gretna) published a newspaper 
at that period and we do not have the files. The Omaha papers did not 
publish items from the small towns near by. The names of the parents 
were not given: this adds to the difficulty of the search. A directory of 
Douglas County farmers in the Nebraska Gazeteer for 1886 mentions one 
Thomas McCormick —the only McCormick in that locality. 

The school census from the district in which this child lived while 
of school age might settle the disputed point. These records are prob- 
ably on file in the office of the County Superintendent of Douglas County. 
Dr. Harvey Link (father-in-law of Dr. P. L. Hall) was the only physi- 
cian in Millard during those years. If his account books are still in 
existence they might furnish the data.—H. S. R. 


Can you give us a copy of the original entries of Evan Jones and 
Christoph Bruns .in the records of United States Land Office? These 
are needed to complete an abstract of title. 
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From the Tract Books of the Land Offices in Nebraska an exact copy 
of the entries in question was made. They showed that Evan Jones pur- 
chased two forty-acre tracts on August 28, 1858, paying for them with 
Land Warrant No. 17,705. Patent was issued July 3, 1860. On July 20, 
1859, Christoph Bruns purchased forty acres in the same section at $1.25 
per acre; certificate of purchase No. 1,263; patent issued July 3, 1861. 

The records of the U. S. Land Offices in Nebraska are now in the 
vaults of the State Historical Society. —H.S.R. 





The State Historical Society is deeply interested in the growing im- 
pulse toward accurate genealogical records—a vital part of the history 
of any section. Vital, too, in obtaining membership in patriotic and other 
societies, in establishing titles and heirships, in fostering family pride. 

Such effort is being made by the descendants of Robert and John 
Poage (see back cover), who came from Ireland in 1738. Six large vol- 
umes are filled with the records of this genealogy, and descendants thru- 
out the country are urged to cooperate in their completion. (Adv.) 


GENTLE LENA CLARE 

I’m thinking of sweet Lena Clare, 

With deep blue eyes and waving hair. 

Her voice is soft, her face is fair — 
My gentle Lena Clare. 

I love her careless winning ways, 

I love her wild and birdlike lays, 

I love the grass whereon she strays — 
My gentle Lena Clare. 


(Words and Music by Stephen Collins Foster.) 
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Jedediah Smith, Trader and Trailbreaker, by Maurice S. Sullivan. 
Excellent index and annotations. Drawings by Howard Simon. 
(Press of the Pioneers, Inc., New York, 1936. 227 pages, $3.75) 
Review by Beth Cornelison. 

This accurate biography of Jedediah Smith fills a long-felt need 
among students of history to whom, until lately, Smith was a half- 
legendary figure. 

“Diah” Smith was among those who answered the call issued by 
William H. Ashley in the St. Louis Republican of February 13, 1822, 
for one hundred “Enterprising Young Men” to make the hazardous jour- 
ney into the western wilderness in search of furs. Smith, a six-foot, 
clear-eyed, weather-tanned man of twenty-three, had all the fire and 
enthusiasm of youth coupled with a vision which he followed to his 
death. But in the eight short years that elapsed before that event, he 
had discovered the central route from the Rockies to the Pacific, had led 
a party which discovered the South Pass, had crossed Utah twice, and 
was the first white man to cross Nevada, the first American to enter Cali- 
fornia by the overland route, the first white man to conquer the High 
Sierras and explore the Pacific Slope from San Diego to Vancouver. 

Jedediah Smith was with William Sublette’s wagon train when it 
made the first wheel tracks on what later became the Oregon Trail. In 
this book that story is told in detail: 

“What a procession Sublette’s must have been, grinding into the vir- 
gin prairie tracks fatal to the heritage of the aboriginal owners of the 
land: huge wagons drawn by mild mules; two carriages; steers for 
meat; even a cow to provide fresh milk. This strange caravan, fore- 
runner of all the covered wagon trains, crossed the waters of the Kansas 
and wound slowly up the Platte, pioneers ahead cutting down the banks 
of streams. It arrived at the rendezvous on July 16, 1830, with the cow 
and four of the steers surviving.” 

he book contains excellent descriptions of passage up the Missouri 
and later travels across unexplored country, of the life of the travelers, 
and of the many Indian tribes they met. The author paints vivid word- 

pictures of the buffalo, the Indian dress and customs. Jedediah Smith, a 

very devout man, always noticed the morality of the Indians and com- 

mented thereon in his diary. His religious sentiments are observed thru- 
out the book on many occasions —he made a “powerful prayer” at the 
death of one of their number. 

In 1934 the author made a lasting and worth-while contribution to 
the history of our country when he edited and published Smith’s long- 
missing account of his entry into the fur trade and his later travels. But 
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with this second book, which is well annotated and indexed, Mr. Sulli- 
van has made possible to students of history and lovers of our country’s 
past a more intimate acquaintance with a powerful character, a dominant 
figure, the “pathfinder of pathfinders.” 

One might wish only for a more personal account. A story which 
could have been made so vivid, so striking, so packed full of breath-taking 
drama, suffering and death, adventure and beauty, had it been told in a 
more personal style—in the words of Jedediah or of Harrison Rogers, 
for example. Occasionally the author used their words and those are 
the passages which breathe life, the rest is simply a historical record 
instead of a vital story. The death-defying spirit of the pathfinder im- 
bues some passages and makes the reader live the experiences of the man. 
Yet too often we are abruptly snatched back to the present and reminded 
that we are only reading an account of the adventures of Diah Smith. 
What a dramatic story it could have been, if that spirit, found so rarely, 
had been maintained thruout! 

For the new light this book throws upon some obscure pages in 
history, the story of Jedediah Smith is especially worth-while to lovers 
of history as well as to those who seek fine entertainment in reading. 


One Family Travels West, by Alice A. Minick. (Meador Publishing 
Company, Boston. 400 pages. Copyrighted by the author.) Re- 
view by Martha M. Turner. 

This story of pioneer life, enacted by the author herself and her 
family, covers a period beginning about 1855 and ending with the Civil 
War years. It may be classed as a Nebraska story by a Nebraskan who 
has lived much of the life she has pictured. 

Mrs. Minick has accomplished what few writers can boast — written a 
book of frontier days during this generation in which she herself was a 
participant. She was ninety-two years old when the book was published. 

Not only has this author composed a work of fiction based on facts 
in a most attractive style, but she has other altogether separate and un- 
usual distinctions in her cultural life history which call for honors. Mrs. 
Minick was one of the first three women to register for the law course in 
the University of Nebraska, and the first to graduate from the school of 
law. She was the fifteenth woman to be admitted to the Supreme Court 
of the United States in 1892. She is a graduate in music from the 
Baxter University. 

The story, which is attempted in the language of fiction, follows the 
family activities from the state of New York to the distant territory of 
Nebraska. The difficulties of transportation, the discouragements and 
failures connected with pioneer life do not overshadow the pleasures and 
contentment found in a new home on the broad prairies. 

This family that traveled west became residents of the extreme south- 
east section of Nebraska, south of Brownville 
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Cass County Historical Magazine. Published by the Cass County 
Historical Society and printed by The Nehawka Enterprise (100 
pages, with portraits; price 50c.) 

This is a collection of the pioneer stories of Cass County, assembled 
under the leadership of Dr. G. H. Gilmore of Murray, president of the 
county society, and its able board. An especially attractive cover design 
shows the historic log cabin at Nehawka, built in 1856 by William D 
Gage in Mount Pleasant—‘“Cassville.” Very many of the stories and in- 
cidents were recorded by Dr. Gilmore himself. 

To open this package was like finding gold nuggets on one’s own 
farm. Here are accounts of the pioneer life as it was lived in practically 
every neighborhood in the county, told by the actors in that drama and, 
when they are gone, impossible to secure from any source. A fertile 
field for authors seeking authentic Nebraska backgrounds. 

The reader-value of the book would be increased many fold in future 
editions by careful editing and proof-reading, by a table of contents and 
index to outstanding events 

A canvass was made in the precincts and school districts of the 
county and a series of sketches of early homesteaders, business men, 
school teachers and ministers of the gospel was assembled. These data 
are of great importance to descendants of the early settlers, and of per- 
manent historical interest to all the generations of men and women who 
shall live on the rich soil of Cass County and draw their living from 


its bounty. 


A School in the Country, by Chalmer Richardson. (Greenberg, Pub- 
lisher, New York, 1940; pp. 251; $2.00.) Review by Martha M. 
Turner. 

This is a work of fiction which will be appreciated by the teaching 
fraternity, especially those connected with country or small-town systems. 
It will also be of value to the parent who has children of school age 
who would better realize the problems in a school-room after reading this 
book. Much humor has been introduced, and in no place is it dull. 

The author may be criticised by those who believe the church has 
been a leader in right living in all communities, for in several instances 
he challenges the attitude of the church authorities in opposition to 
school. 

Mr. Richardson is writing from his own experiences, for he has been 
a teacher in several towns of the state, including Chambers, Walton, 
Broadwater, North Platte and Liberty —the last named being his present 
home. 

“A School in the Country” will undoubtedly place this Nebraska 
writer in a definite professional group of successful fiction authors of a 
high standard. 
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Books Received During January, 1941 
Old Fort Atkinson, by R. E. Nelson. 


This thesis from the University of Chicago, with its good bibliog- 
raphy, makes a fine addition to this Society's collection of ma- 
terial on the forts of our state. 

Nebraska Party Platforms, by Political Science Project, WPA. 

To be reviewed in this magazine. 

Foreign Policy of Thomas F. Bayard, by C. C. Tansill 
Reviewed in last issue. 

Poems by Nebraska Poets. Compiled by Frederick B. Humphrey. 
This is a fine collection, enhanced by two indexes—by author 
and by title. 

Introduction to Current Affairs, by Raphael Levy. 

To be reviewed. 

Iowa — Land of Many Mills, by J]. A. Swisher. 

This very attractive book is an interesting and instructive study 
of the mills of Iowa. 

The Democratic Year Book of 1938. 

The much discussed and handsome volume bearing the President’s 
autograph, speeches by party leaders and their pictures, a list of 
convention delegates — all of which make it good political history 
for that year. 

Rand-Hale, Strong, and Allied Families. Compiled by Nettie Hale Rand. 
A model genealogy and superb piece of book-making. 

County Superintendents’ Monthly, for the year 1899 and to March, 
1908. Compiled by Frank Pilger and edited by Dan V. Stephens. 
To be reviewed. 

Manual of the Legislature of the state of Nebraska for 1873. 

The date of this manual gives it especial historical value 

Building a State: Washington. 1889-1939. 

Fifty authors, each a specialist in his line and with access to the 
State Historical Society, wrote this book. It contains lists of 
1,015 donation claims, of the historical monuments and markers 
of the state, etc. 

World Almanac and Book of Facts for 1941. 

Just what the title suggests may be found here. 





Tales of the Indian Life 


In 1895 a young doctor was just beginning practice in the city of 
St. Paul. He was a Sioux Indian, and his name was Charles A. 
Eastman. Already he had held offices of distinction in service to his 
people and his Government; already he had laid the foundation for much 
later writing on the life and history of the Indian. He had married Miss 
Elaine Goodale, a teacher at the Pine Ridge Agency, who even at that 
day had won honors for her own literary work. 

It was this young wife who persuaded Dr. Eastman to occupy his 
leisure, while awaiting patients, in setting down incidents of his primitive 
childhood in Canadian exile following the “Minnesota Massacre,” be- 
cause of which his people fled and his father was imprisoned. It was 
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she who revised and copied these sketches and sent them to the magazine 
St. Nicholas, which had brought out her own early work years before. 
They were promptly published under the title “Recollections of the Wild 
Life.” Short chapters were added from time to time during the next 
few years, and in 1902 McClure, Phillips & Company announced “Indian 
Boyhood,” the first of nine books which form a unique and remarkable 
contribution to our knowledge of the history, customs and traditions of 
the Dakotas — the Sioux. 

The reception given to this volume was remarkable. For almost forty 
years it has sold steadily and is still selling, having passed the 75,000 
mark in its various editions —and this does not include the translations 
into German, Danish, Russian and Bohemian languages. Many book- 
lists and anthologies (especially of literature for the young) have includ- 
ed this book or stories taken from its pages. 

Next in general popularity comes a volume of Sioux folk tales which 
Dr. Eastman recalled from his early training and which were retold by his 
wife for the children of today. “Wigwam Evennizs” has suld about 
forty-four thousand copies to date, and this year appears in a new edition 
among the “Cadmus Books.” It is much used in schools. 

“From Deep Woods to Civilization” continues the story of the Sioux 
author's life, from the day his father found him and brought him home 
at the age of fifteen. It recounts his experiences in school and college, 
and tells many incidents of the Ghost Dance war when, as government 
physician at Pine Ridge Agency, he was put in charge of the emergency 
hospital for wounded Indians. It is adequately illustrated. 

“Indian Heroes and Great Chieftains,” devoted to short biographies 
of noted leaders of the race, is in high favor with boys, as is also 
“Indian Scout Talks” which is dedicated to Boy and Girl Scouts. “Old 
Indian Days” contains some of the author's best stories, including sev- 
eral which appeared first in leading magazines. “The Soul of the In- 
dian,” by many considered his best work, is a serious study of the fun- 
damentals of the Sioux faith and culture. All are now on the list of 
Little, Brown & Company except the last, which is published by Hough- 
ton-Mifflin. The only ones out of print at present are a short study of 
“The Indian Today,” written by request, and a volume of animal stories 
called “Red Hunters and the Animal People,” two of which appeared in 
Harper’s years ago. 

Dr. Eastman died in 1939 at the age of eighty, a scholar and a truly 
great man. His literary estate is the prized possession of all lovers of 
pioneer America, and is commended to the readers of NeprasKa History 
thru the titles here given. 














History In Nebraska Newspapers 


Published During the Months of April, May and June, 1939. 
By Martha M. Turner 


The history of North Bend, Nebraska, was incorporated in an ad- 
dress by John Mason Smith at the town’s centennial celebration July 4, 
1876. Republished in The Fremont Tribune April 3, 4 and 5. 


A good rattlesnake story by Thomas G. Powers, who in early years 
lived sixty miles from Gering, was first published in the Torrington 
Wyoming Telegram and reprinted in The Western Nebraska Observer, 
Kimball, April 6. 


The first volume of proceedings of the town board of Gordon, 
covering the period from November 19, 1885, to May 14, 1889, was given 
a column in The Gordon Journal April 6. Recently discovered, its his- 
torical value was recognized at once. 


A series of historical articles on communities in southwestern Ne- 
braska and northwestern Kansas was featured in the McCook Daily 
Gazette under the following titles: 

“Edward (Eddy) Rohr, who in 1879, at the age of fifteen, became 
Edison's first postmaster and the youngest federal office-holder in history.” 
By Thaddeus V. French; published April 13. 

“The Story of Tom Mercier, who, as Imperial’s first mail carrier, 
probably had the biggest route in the history of the state.” By Mrs. 
Alice Hall; published April 14. 

“First Families of Red Willow County,’ by Mrs. E. E. Spaulding; 
published April 15. 

“Jacob Schearer, First Settler at Curtis, Still Resides There.” By 
Mrs. Clifford Jones; published April 17. 

“Town Established at Northwood is Now Cambridge.” By Mrs. 
William Heumphreus; published April 18. 

“Cedar Bluffs’ Faded Glory,” by Mrs. M. B. Millard; published April 
19. (This refers to the town of that name in Kansas, just across the line 
from Nebraska.) 


In honor of old settlers, The Bennett Sun on April 30 published a 


picture section of six pages. 


A biographical sketch of Mrs. Martha Walker, 90 years old on April 
17, was published in The Lincoln Journal-Star April 16 and reprinted by 
The Norfolk News April 17. Mrs. Walker was born in Indiana, and 
at various times had met and talked with Abraham Lincoln. 
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Mary B. Hoffman, a pioneer of Platte County, established the “Im- 
migrant House” about half-way between Columbus and Oakdale. Her 
story, by Judge H. Halderson, is found in The Newman Grove Reporter, 


April 12. 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Parker are among the earliest pioneers in the 
region of Minden. Mr. Parker taught school in Franklin, Kearney and 
Phelps counties at various times, and was the first merchant in Hildreth. 
Their sixtieth wedding anniversary was observed on April 6 and report- 
ed in The Minden Courier April 13. 

E. F. Huntley came to Fillmore County with his parents in a covered 
wagon in 1867, when the nearest post office and store were in Lincoln. 
His life is sketched briefly in The Geneva Signal, April 13. 

Mrs. Louise Butz, the first white child born in Osage Precinct of 


2 


Otoe County, is the subject of a sketch in The Talmage Tribune, April 13. 


Under the title “Early History of Hamilton County and its Settlers,” 
The Aurora News on February 10 began publication of a group of pio- 
neer stories that had been submitted in competition for a prize. The 
series continues. One such article by Mima Randall Hall of York, who 
came to Hamilton County in 1873, appeared on April 14. The next, on 
April 21, was contributed by Mrs. A. G. Sims but written in 1934 by 
Mrs. Goodwin, then 81 years old. She died June 18, 1935 

Much history pertaining to the building of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road appears in the Fremont Daily Tribune, April 27. 

The fiftieth anniversary of School District No. 51 in Furnas County 
is honored by publication of its history in The Oxford Standard April 27. 
The building is thought to be the first of the “health type” constructed 
in the state. At the time it was built it was a radical departure in 
architectural construction. 

The first issue of The Gering Courier, published April 27, 1887, is 
reproduced in miniature in the issue of April 28. Its editor, A. B. Wood, 
announced that his unusual period of service as founder, owner and editor 
of the same paper for this length of time exceeds that of any other per- 
son in Nebraska. 

The oldest landmark in Cedar County is the Bow Valley Mill, two 
miles north of Wynot. It was built by Louis Jones in 1867. A three- 
column picture and story in Cedar County News, Hartington, April 20, 
describes its history. 

The destruction wrought by flood-waters in the Beaver-Sappa valley 
since 1870, when the first white men settled there, is told by Leo Carraher 
in a four-column article in The Orleans Chronicle, April 20. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas McTaggart, who have lived in Columbus or 
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Platte County since the early 70's, observed their sixtieth wedding anni- 
versary and the Columbus Telegram on April 22 published much local 
history in that connection, 


“The Early Laundry History of Gering” is given by O. W. Shupp in 
The Gering Courier April 22. 

History of the First Baptist Church of Mead, which celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary in April, is given in The IVahoo Wasp which devoted 
four columns to the story on April 20. 


“The Golden Spike.” Newspapers thruout the state, and especially 
along the line of the Union Pacific railroad, gave generously of their 
space for historical articles covering the building of this first continental 
railroad in 1869. The “Spike Day” celebration was held at Omaha April 
26-28. Special editions of the Omaha |World-Herald on April 23 and 25 
carried outstanding feature stories. 


In honor of W. M. Jeffers, president of the Union Pacific railroad, 
The Telegraph, Sidney, May 5, issued an 18-page historical edition. 


The Beaver Valley Mercury, Danbury, on May 4 issued a 22-page 
edition which the editor is the largest paper ever published in Danbury. 
One section is devoted to history. 


Leo Flynn, maker of pioneer wagons in miniature, is featured in a 
story in The Hastings Tribune, April 29. Mr. Flynn was born at Harvard 
but now lives at Boulder, Colorado. During the World War he was 
seriously injured, and while in hospital turned his attention to carving, 
which has brought him recognition thruout the country. 

A dramatic article by J. G. Alden, publisher of The York Repiiblican, 
expressed the hope that the giant twin cottonwoods, long a landmark in 
Streeter Park on Lincoln Creek, Hamilton County, would be spared de- 
struction. Reprinted in The Aurora Republican-Register, April 28. 


“The Early History of Hamilton County,” by Martina Christensen 
Anderson, was published in The Aurora News, April 28. 

Items selected from a city directory of 1907, showing the more con- 
spicuous changes in the town and its people since that year, appeared in 
The Minden Courier April 27. 


In a lecture by Paul Henderson before the Western Nebraska 
Museum Association at its meeting at Bridgeport on April 21, he recalled 
the earliest travelers and records of the area as far back as 1700, when 
French traders were there; the diary of Robert Stewart, who traveled to 
Oregon in 1811; the first wagon train north of the Platte in 1830, and 
other explorations. Published in The Morrill County Sun, Bridgeport, 
April 25. 


The Hardscrabble School in Furnas County celebrated its fiftieth 
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anniversary in April. An account was given in The Arapahoe Public 
Mirror April 27. 


A story telling the origin of the name of Broken Bow also pictured 
a piece of an Indian’s bow which prompted Wilson Hewitt to select it 
when, as postmaster, he was asked by the Government to choose a name 
for his office. This appeared in The Broken Bow Chief of April 27, re- 
printed from its issue of March 22, 1912. 


A cannon was brought up the Missouri River during Indian war- 
scares before the Civil War. While the Union Pacific tracks were being 
laid, it is said that this cannon was mounted on a flat-car to frighten 
marauding Indians. It was at Plattsmouth, hidden away in the Sheldon 
store, for a time, and was stolen from there by men who took it to 
Nehawka. The Omaha World-Herald, in its issue of April 25, devoted 
space to the story, and the article was repeated in the Nehawka Enter- 
prise, April 27. 


“A Long Trail Still A’Winding” is an historical story by Thurman A. 
Smith published first in The Grand Island Independent in 1938; then by 
The Taylor Clarion in its issues of April 6 and 13 and The Brewster News 
of April 28 and May 5, 19390. Some of this material will be used in “The 
Torch-Bearer,” a book to be published by Mr. Smith on the settlement 
of the North Loup River Valley. 


A violin made in 1683 by Nicolo Amati, the instructor of Antonio 
Stradivari, and valued at $10,000, is owned by Mrs. J. C. Lomax of Broken 
Bow. The story is told in The Lincoln Star, May 2. 


“The Early History of Norfolk” titles a series of articles begun in 
The Norfolk News May 2. The material was to be published later in 
pamphlet form suitable for school use. This history was compiled by 
Mr. Landgraf as a thesis for his master’s degree at the University of 
Nebraska. 


Much valuable history of the Bethel United Brethren Church, north- 
east of the town, was given in The McCool Junction Journal, May 4, in 
recognition of the sixtieth anniversary of the church which was observed 
on April 23. 


The only living widow of any Civil War Veteran in the Republican 
City community is Mrs. G. W. Bogenrief, 85 years old. The Republican 
City Ranger, May 4, republished a story about her in the Hastings Daily 
Tribune 


Outstanding events of historical interest which occurred during his 
early years in Nebraska are related by Samuel H. Moore in a story for 
The Aurora News, running serially May 5, 12 and 10. 


The fiftieth anniversary of publication of The Niobrara Tribune was 
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observed by the customary editorial rites of a special historical number — 
ten pages. May It. 


The seventieth anniversary of founding of the Second Methodist 
Church of Lincoln was honored by The Lincoln Journal-Star thru publi- 
cation of a feature story on May 7. This was originally a German church 
organized by Captain Adam Bax. The committee in charge of the event 
published a pamphlet giving the history of the church from its beginning. 


The Rushville High School passed its fiftieth anniversary in May and 
the Sheridan County Star on May 11 issued an historical edition in ob- 
servance. 


The Pilot-Tribune of Blair, in announcing the publication of its 
seventieth anniversary edition on May 11, calls it “the most complete local 
history ever compiled. Blair firms relate their own histories in accom- 
panying ads.” 

A sketch of the life of Sam Pitt, 70 years old, born on the farm in 
Seward County where he has spent all his life, appeared in the Nebraska 
State Journal, Lincoln, May 16. It was copied in the Seward Independent 
of May 18. 


The Lincoln Journal-Star, May 21, contained various historical 
articles of especial interest. Conspicuous among the titles are these: 
“Chimney Rock May Become a National Monument;” “Life of Howard 
Hanson of Wahoo is a Series of Important Firsts;” “493 Persons Attend 
Auburn Alumni Banquet;” “Lexington to Celebrate Birthday — Plum 
Creek Massacre is Recalled;” “College View South School Plans Home- 
coming Fete.” 


Many “first” events in Cass County are written up for The Platts- 
mouth Journal of May 13. 

The eventful story of E. C. Abbott as a longhorn cattle puncher 
who knew Dodge City, Ogallala and Miles City thru following long 
trails across country, is told in The Lincoln Journal-Star May 14. Ab- 
bott’s western experiences have been published recently in a book by 
Helena H. Smith. 


The history of the schools and origin of the street names in Nebraska 
City formed the theme of the program at a meeting of the Otoe County 
Historical Society, reviewed in The Nebraska City News-Press of May 17. 

The golden anniversary of the change of a town’s name from Plum 
Creek to Lexington was observed by local papers, The Lexington Clipper 
and The Dawson County Herald, which combined in a 16-page edition on 
May 23 under the heading of “Plum Creek Days.” On the 25th both 
papers also reviewed much local history. 


The sixty-fifth anniversary of the Excelsior School District south- 
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east of Clay Center received considerable space in The Clay County Sun, 
Clay Center, May 25. 

Ulysses High School celebrated its golden anniversary on May 19. 
This led to the publication of much interesting history in The Ulysses 
Dispatch of May 25. 

History of the early schools comprised the chief theme of discussion 
at a meeting of the Pawnee County Historical Society held at Table Rock 
on May 6. Both The Table Rock Argus and the Pawnee City Republican 
gave good reports of the meeting in their issues of May 18. 


The Sacred Heart Church of Wynot observed its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary on June 4. Anticipating that event, the Hartington Herald published 
much of the church’s history in its issue of May 2s. 


The celebration of “Golden Spike Days” at Sidney on May 6 left a 
balance of $476 in the treasury. The Chamber of Commerce appointed 
a committee to investigate ways of organizing a museum to be recipient 
of this fund. Reported in The Sidney Telegraph, May 26. 


John Walter Hare has been a resident of Pawnee City since 1874. 
The Pawnee Chief, May 31, devoted two columns to his story. 

An illustrated article on the history of the Elmwood Methodist 
Church was given in The Elmwood Leader-Echo of June 1, honoring the 
church in its sixty-eighth anniversary which was celebrated May 28. At 
that time the church published a booklet commemorating the event. 


The history of early surveyors, legislators, Indian scares and ceme- 
teries is incorporated in an article by Dr. G. H. Gilmore for The Nehawka 
Enterprise, June 1 

The first child born in Broken Bow, Mrs. Ida Lewis, wrote an in- 
teresting story of her family, who settled there in 1879. It was published 
in The Broken Bow Chief, June 1. 


Fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Omaha Live Stock Exchange 
and Nebraska Stock Growers’ Association was the occasion of an illu- 
strated 32-page edition of The Omaha Daily Journal-Stockman, June 2 


Tom Rivington was a picturesque frontiersman who died in Omaha 
May 26, aged 80 years. He had lived in Fremont before going to Gering 
fifteen years ago. Father De Smet, Brigham Young, Sitting Bull, and 
others living in that period were personally known to Tom. He claimed 
that Hiram Scott, for whom Scottsbluff was named, was his uncle. This 
entertaining story is printed in The Gering Courier, June 2. 


The Indian Village at Big Bear Hollow, six miles east of Winnebago, 
was formally opened on June 3 and The Pender Times of June 2 featured 
the event. It was announced that the village would be open to the pub- 
lic every Saturday and Sunday during the summer. Here one mzy see 
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the typical Indian life, Indian arts and handiwork, various ceremonial 
dances and tableaux. Some of the oldest Indians on the reservation are 
residents of the village, including William De Cora who is past 90 
years old. 


Pioneer experiences in Hamilton county, recounted in a communica 
tion by Mrs. Walter Foss who lived thru them, are printed in The Aurora 
News of June 2. 


The history of Orleans College was given several columns in The 
Orleans Enterprise of June 2. This was a Methodist school organized 
in 1884, and later was the beginning of Central Academy at McPherson, 
Kansas. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Nebraska Stockgrowers’ Association, 
which met in Alliance June 8-10, led The Alliance Times-Herald, June 6, 
to devote a special edition of 36 pages to the history of the cattle in- 
dustry in the state. 


In 1866 Gottlieb Sommerhalder, then a boy of ten, came with his 
parents from Switzerland and straight west to Pawnee County. It took 
them 46 days in a sailboat to make the ocean trip. Some of his reminis- 
cences were printed in The Pawnee Chief, Pawnee City, June 7. 

The formal opening of the new Municipal Museum was celebrated 
with various activities June 12-15. In recognition of the event, The 


Hastings Daily Tribune brought out a 30-page edition on June 12. 


“The Biography of Lawson Sheldon,” by Mrs. V. P. Sheldon, which 
was given honorable mention in the Native Sons and Daughters contest 
in 1934, appears in The Nehawka Enterprise of June 8. Lawson Sheldon 
came to Nebraska in 1856 and took a “squatter’s claim” in the valley of 
the Weeping Water, at the place which is now Nehawka. 

Knox County Historical Society held its annual meeting June 25th 
at Gladstone Park near Wausa. Good advance notices were published 
on June 8 by the Bloomfield Monitor and the Crofton Journal. 

A manuscript written by Stephen Forsdick in 1856 and giving a de- 
scription of Fort Laramie is owned by Mrs. H. P. Freytag of Sidney, 
who loaned it to officials in charge of the fort’s restoration. An account 
is given in The Sidney Telegraph and the Kimball Nebraska Observer, 
both under date of June 8. 


The celebration of “Pierce County Pioneer Days” was held at Pierce 
June 9-10 and featured in The Norfolk News June 9, and in The Pierce 
County Call and Pierce County Leader, both under date June 15. 


The first ballot box used in Pierce County is pictured in The Norfolk 
News of June 12. It was made by William Chilvers, who located in 
Pierce County in 187r. Seventeen votes were said to have been cast in 
this box at the first election. 
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A Pony Express monument was dedicated at Mud Springs in Sioux 
County and reported in The Lincoln Star, June 12; theMorrill County 
Sun, Bridgeport, June 13; the Mitchell Index, June 15; and the Western 
Nebraska Observer, Kimball, June 22. 

The Golden Jubilee program of the Nora Methodist Church on the 
4th of June occasioned the publication of much interesting history in 
The Superior Express of June 22 and the Nuckolls County Herald, Nel- 
son, June 9. 

“Frank Mulloy Recalls End of Bill Helm.” Such is the heading of 
the murder story of an early rancher, published in The Broadwater News 
June 22. 

The Reverend Arthur Klinck, Ph. D., pastor of Calvary Lutheran 
Church in Lincoln, was the subject of a feature story in The Lincoln 
Journal-Star of June 18. His “Life of Biblical Times,” which he re- 
produced in miniature as a visual education project, was given special 
mention. For many years Dr. Klinck has studied the foundation history 
for his pageants, which he has organized in several different groups. 


The last Civil War veteran in Antelope County was L. A. Gilbert, 
who died at Neligh June 14 at the age of 91. He came to the county 
in 1870 and homesteaded near Clearwater. The Neligh News on June 15 
contained an account of his life. 

At dedication of the Hastings Museum on June 15, the principal ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr. Charles G. Abbot of Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. It was published in The Hastings Tribune of that date. 

Articles from several of the early papers in Cass County (the list 
compiled by Dr. G. H. Gilmore) were printed in The Nehawka Enter- 
prise, June 15. 

“Nebraska Coast,” a novel by Clyde Brion Davis (a native of Una- 
dilla but now living in Denver), is reviewed with enthusiasm in The 
Nebraska City News-Press, June 18. The story centers around the Ne- 
braska City of early years and uses the steam wagon as its theme. This 
follows other successful novels by Mr. Davis. 


The preservation of Fort Hartsuff as a national park was strongly 
urged in resolutions passed at a meeting of the Loup Valley Historical 
Society at Taylor on June 18. The Burwell Tribune, Sargent Leader, 
Taylor Clarion and Scotia Register contributed generously of their space 
in various issues toward the promotion of this cause. 


Early history of Nebraska City was reviewed by the News-Press of 
that town, June 18, in publishing stories of the pioneer experiences of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Becker. Mr. Becker’s childhood home was in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky In 1858 his parents settled in Nebraska. 
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Important community history was presented in a 32-page “Mail-it- 
away” edition of The Fremont Morning Guide, June 27. 


A review of the work accomplished by the local Cooperative Creamery 
Company during its ten years of organization was contained in The Lyons 
Mirror-Sun of June 29. 


The fourth annual observance of “Days of ’56” was held at Ponca 
June 23-24, and a very successful meeting was reported by the local paper, 
The Nebraska Journal-Leader, Ponca, June 29. Newspapers in Sioux 
City, Omaha and other cities sent their reporters and devoted much 
space to the program. 


The wrecking of an historic log house built in 1866 by men of the 
McCaig family was announced in The Elmwood Leader-Echo June 20. 
In this building Captain David McCaig conducted the first post office of 
Elmwood. 

The first reunion of Company H, Fifth Infantry, Nebraska National 
Guard, was held at Aurora June 26-28. The local Republican-Register 
and The Aurora News on June 30 published the company’s history. 


The Banner Methodist Church at North Platte on June 25 presented 
a special program and dinner at which 100 people were served. The Lin- 
coln County Tribune, North Platte, June 29, gave an account of the 
meeting. 

The sixty-fifth anniversary of the founding of Creighton was cele- 
bration on June 23, and The Norfolk News of that date featured the oc- 
casion. 


A boyhod playmate of Jesse James when they were living in Missouri 
is now a citizen of Royal. His story is told in The Neligh Leader June 29. 


Del Beals of Plainview, born in 1851, came to Dixon County in 1871. 
The Norfolk News of June 26 gives an interesting sketch of his life. 





Tourist Travel Over Pioneer Trails 


The American Pioneer Trails Association has organized its Nebraska 
Council under sponsorship of the Oregon Trails Memorial Association 
and the leadership of four able men: A. B. Wood of Gering, president ; 
H. J. Wisner, Scottsbluff, vice president; Dr. Harold J. Cook, Agate 
Springs, secretary-treasurer; T. L. Green, Scottsbluff, chairman executive 
committee. This was accomplished August 14, 1940, over fifty being present 
(in person or by proxy) at the meeting in Scottsbluff. 

This movement to preserve the history and monument the places of 
historical significance in Nebraska should appeal to every Nebraskan of 


pioneer ancestry who has reason to be proud of the part played by his 


family in the development of the state. We commend to the thoughtful 
consideration of our readers the following from a letter by Dr. Harold J. 
Cook under date February 21: 

“Any organization such as this is important only as it is made to live 
and be important by those who direct its activities. Naturally we must 
cooperate with the various local trail-marking and historical associations. 
It was our thought that together we might function somewhat as the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science functions in rela- 
tion to its various branches. Each has its own distinct organization, but 
they correlate their work thru the central, unifying organization of which 
each, performing its own special functions, is a part. 

“It is difficult for me to give to this work the time that it deserves, 
but we all believe deeply in the objects of the organization and mean to do 
all we can to make it a living, vital force. I would greatly appreciate re- 
ceiving from you the names of any who would be interested in becoming 


charter members — as is still possible.” 


Establishing, advertising and popularizing tourist-travel routes across 
Nebraska is one of the most important contributions to Nebraska income. 
The State Historical Society has done the most important work in this 
field. If state money is to be spent for promoting tourist travel across 
Nebraska, the State Historical Society, with its adjunct societies and the 
new Pioneer Trails association, is best equipped to do the work. It has 
all the information, most of the experience, the historical maps, the photo- 
graphs of historic sites, and a long record of patriotic service. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


The first printed volume of Nebraska history issued by the 
State Historical Society was Volume I, No. 1, of Transactions 
and Reports, edited by Robert W. Furnas and published in 1885. 
Following is a condensed list of State Historical Society publica- 





tions since that date: 

Regular bound volumes — Volume I, First Series, to and 
including Volume XXII of the Consolidated Series. Total number 
of printed pages (size 6x 9”) 8,460. Total number of maps and 
illustrations 223. 

The editors of these volumes, in chronological sequence from 
the beginning, have been Robert W. Furnas, George E. Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Addison E. Sheldon, Albert Watkins, C. S. 
Paine, Albert Watkins, Addison E. Sheldon. 
In February, 1918, appeared the first issue of a historical mag- 
| azine published by the Society, with Addison E. Sheldon as editor. 
The publication of this magazine has continued through the years 
with the same editor. In all there are nineteen volumes (72 issues) 
up to January 1, 1940. Total number of printed pages, 3,761; 
of maps and illustrations, 677. 

The grand total of all these publications issued by this Society 
is 12,221 pages, 900 illustrations. 

In addition, nearly fifty miscellaneous books and pamphlets 
on the subject of Nebraska have been published by the Society. 

These standard publications are the most important documents 
in the history of Nebraska. A complete set should be in every 
public library and in every high school. Only a few nearly com- 
plete sets are now available. Librarians and school officers desir- 
ing to secure these should correspond at once with the Superin- 
tendent, State Historical Society, Lincoln. 


AFFIDAVIT OF PUBLICATION 


State of the ownership, management and circulation Nesrasxa History, 
A Quarteri Magasine, published at Lincoln, Nebraska; as ee 
act of 4; Mate of August 1912. 
| blished and owned by the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
Editor and Manager — Addison E. Sheldon. 
Circulation — my ; edition, 2,000 copies. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees and sad allie security-holders — none. 
(Signed) Addison E. Sheldon, 
Editor and Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of February, 1940. 
Fern Anthony, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires July 18, 1941.) 
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At Last - Maps! 


We have Maps of Interest to You. 


We offer extraordinary aggregates of Maps of Nebraska or any 
ether state, cach item accurately dated; expertly annotated. These 
Maps range from the beautiful, historic rarities of the carliest period 
to those of the latest decade notable for geographical change — all 
modestly priced, item by item. 

A balanced, representative collection from which any desired 
selection may be made, will be sent on approval to any individual 
offering satisfactory references, or to any institution of learning or 
historical society. 








Argosy Book Stores 


114 East 59th Street 


New York City 

















To Nebraska Readers 
Interested in Family Genealogy: 


Poage, and collateral Allens, Browns, 
Campbells, Crawfords, Fultons, Givenses, 
Gordons, Pattersons, Robertsons, Shanklins, 
Walkers, Woodses — 


Please send address to John G. Bishop, 
52 Broadway, New York City. 


——l 
GRAHAM PRINTING SERVICE » 











